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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 


The Proper Pressure for Incandescent Lighting. 


Tue article by Mr. Lancelot W. Wild on the “ Influence of 
“ Gas Pressure on the Efficiency of Burners,” which appears 
on another page of to-day’s “ JouRNAL,” raises a question of 
importance on which no general agreement has yet been 
arrived at. It is frequently assumed that the proper work- 
ing pressure for ordinary incandescent gas-burners is 1 inch; 
and burners are commonly tested on thisassumption. More- 
over, governors intended for use with incandescent burners 
are usually designed to give a uniform pressure of 1 inch. 
The normal rate of consumption for each burner is also 
generally computed from the rate of flow of gas through 
the burner under a pressure of 1 inch. But it does not 
follow necessarily that this pressure affords the highest 
duty for any burner. The one point on which there is fair 
agreement is that 1 inch is the minimum pressure at which 
an incandescent burner can be expected to work to advan- 
tage ; and nowadays it is the fault of the consumer alone if 
he does not usually have a pressure of at least an inch at 
every burner. A lower pressure may generally be traced 
to the piping, fittings, or taps within the house being of too 
small a bore. 

The question as to whether the maximum pressure at the 
burners should not greatly exceed 1 inch is less easily dis- 
posed of. With some types of incandescent burners, the 
illuminating duty obtainable increases slightly with in- 
crease of pressure until the pressures used with intensified 
or so-called high-pressure burners are attained. There is, 
however, no question at present of distributing gas to the 
ordinary consumer at such high pressures. But a pressure 
of upwards of 3 inches is not infrequent at some consumers’ 
burners, and a pressure of 2 inches is tolerably general. 
Should, therefore, incandescent burners be tested for effici- 
ency at some higher pressure than 1 inch, and, if so, at what 
pressure? Asa fact, in most districts it is of comparatively 
small moment to the consumer whether the pressure at his 
burners is 1 inch or 3 inches, provided it is tolerably con- 
stant ; for his burners will usually have been put in by local 
fitters—often by employees of the gas undertaking—who will 
be familiar with the prevailing conditions of pressure, and 
will regulate accordingly the size of the holes in the burner- 
nipples. Likewise, the competent local fitters will, by the 
same means, or by adjustment of the air-inlets, proportion 
the internal air-supply to the quality or nature of the gas 
supplied in the district. Under such conditions, it is only 
a consumer who essays to be his own gas-fitter, and in other 
ways emulates the deeds of Mr. Jerome’s “ Uncle Podger,” 
who will have ground for complaint that the gas-pressure is 
too high or too low for his burner, or that the “ quality ” of 
the gas is bad. Such an one will be well advised to attach 
governors to all his burners. 

We think that Mr. Lancelot Wild has not altogether 
escaped the several pitfalls that entrap a gas-fitting ‘‘ Uncle 
‘‘ Podger.” He has apparently obtained a single specimen 
of each of six different types or makes of incandescent burner, 
and forthwith tested them on the gas supplied to his premises. 
Some of these burners may have been regulated by the 
makers for use with the mixed gas supplied by the Gaslight 
and Coke Company in his neighbourhood ; others may have 
been regulated for neat coal gas. The competent gas-fitter 
would have made the necessary adjustments in a minute, 
and without them Mr. Wild’s work has lost the greater part 
of its value. For instance, his specimen of the Welsbach 
“C” burner would obviously, as adjusted, have given more 
uniform results on a neat coal gas supply. If the burners 
had been adjusted to suit the gas, we think Mr. Wild would 





have found the illuminating duty for each burner vary less 
with changes of pressure. In regard to burners which, like 
the Welsbach “ C,” have a glass chimney in close proximity 
with the mantle, the higher pressures would, in practice, be 
inapplicable, because the slightest imperfection in the struc- 
ture of the mantle would result in a jet of flame impinging 
on the glass chimney, and fractured chimneys would occur 
with great frequency. 

In regard to the pressure at which gas-burners should be 
tested for comparative purposes, it is highly desirable that 
there should be some agreement among those who have to 
carry out tests for general information. In all probability, 
1 inch will be commonly accepted as the most practicable, 
if not always the most advantageous, pressure. The problem 
of the comparative testing of incandescent burners is, how- 
ever, very complex in many directions. Mr. Wild has evi- 
dently observed the horizontal illuminating power of his 
burners ; and it is practically certain the variations with 
pressure would have been less in some other directions, be- 
cause the lower or vertical part of the mantle is that which 
is most exposed to variations in the intensity of its incandes- 
cence with variations in the volume of the flame. The 
volume of the flame, ceteris paribus, however, depends on the 
rate of consumption, which again depends on the pressure. 
We commend these considerations to Mr. Wild in the hope 
that, in any further investigations he may be prompted to 
make on incandescent gas-burners, he may endeavour to 
avoid the complex effect of a number of variable conditions. 


Bye-Passing Durham. 


THE position of gas coal buyers is much stronger now than 
it was; and it is likely to get stronger still, The Durham 
coal owners are paying a costly penalty for their folly in 
making such outrageous demands upon the gas industry. 
If they had kept the increase in price within reasonable 
bounds, there would not have been the movement that has 
set in against them in the gas industry; and it is a move- 
ment that is sure to spread. There is no doubt about it 
now that the London Companies have firmly resolved not to 
give the prices asked by Durham; and a report from New- 
castle is absolutely correct that no coal has yet been bought 
in the Durham district by either of the two leading London 
Gas Companies. To the best of our belief, too, the London 
Companies are not entertaining any thought of troubling 
the Durham owners; and these Companies are not alone 
in their inclination to place the whole of their contracts else- 
where. There isa preference to pay somewhat more than was 
paid under preceding contracts for Yorkshire and other coals, 
rather than submit to the extravagant prices asked by the 
Durham proprietors. In Yorkshire, there has been some 
heavy contracting at advances of 2s. and under on last year’s 
prices. The fact that a large part of the gas industry are 
in a position to transfer their custom—and the number 
of undertakings in that position is increasing under the 
modern conditions of gas supply—should assist in steadying 
the views of the coal owners in the future. Of this there is 
no doubt: Durham is going to lose heavily over the gas coal 
contracts this year; and the Durham collieries will soon 
have plenty of coal to offer in quarters where the demand 
is less constant than in the gas industry. 

The managements of foreign gas undertakings are also 
looking around to see what they can do from native or 
nearer sources of supply. Counting the cost of paying 
(say) 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. for Durham coal, with heavier 
freights, some of them find that coal obtained closer to home 
will, in the end, prove cheaper for their purposes. The 
Rotterdam Gas-Works recently invited tenders in three lots 
of 34,000 tonseach. Part of this particular contract went to 
Yorkshire last year; but a considerable proportion previously 
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always fell to Tyneside. The whole contract has, for the 
first time, this year been placed among the Westphalian col- 
lieries. The 12s. 6d. per ton and the heavy freights are the 
cause of the diversion of the business. The Ottoman Gas 
Company, too, last year obtained one-fifth of their supply 
from newly started mines in Turkey; this year from the 
same source they are obtaining half their supply. These 
are instances within knowledge. Much more of the same 
kind of thing in connection with foreign gas undertakings 
is doubtless going on that is not openly known. The large 
transference of custom already from Durham to Yorkshire 
and elsewhere by gas undertakings in this country, however, 
is well known. 

There is a limit to what gas suppliers can afford to pay 
for coal, in face of the competition with which they have to 
contend for lighting, heating, and power, and in face of the 
vacillating residuals markets. The old days of practically 
monopoly conditions have changed, and the character of 
the business has also changed. While the industry is pre- 
pared to meet fair upward fluctuations in prices for raw 
material produced by general and natural causes, it will not 
brook extortion without resistance. Evenatsome sacrifice, 
the utmost use will be made of their buying and contract 
placing powers, aided by improving facilities for conveyance 
and for dealing with. coal deliveries at their works. What 
Yorkshire and other coal districts are winning from Durham 
this year, they will, if they are wise, make an endeavour to 
keep in the future. 


A Commercial Audit of Municipal Accounts. 


THERE has been much talk lately about the necessity for 
a periodical commercial audit of the finances of municipal 
undertakings—that is to say, an audit conducted by inde- 
pendent professional accountants experienced in the finance 
and accounts of ordinary commercial undertakings. The 
form of auditing to which municipal accounts are now sub- 
ject is not regarded as sufficient or satisfactory to anyone 
but the Progressives and Socialists. The narrow limits of 
existing conditions have served these. gentry well in their 
extravagances and esoteric proceedings ; and a commercial 
audit would throw light into a good many dark corners of 
municipal finance and accountancy. The Local Govern- 
ment Board District Auditors, or the auditors appointed by 
mayors or burgesses, have not done much in the past in the 
way of the revelation of the mysteries that have produced 
the disgraceful positions that are time and again brought to 
public notice through probably some accidental occurrence. 
It was only when public forbearance became quite exhausted, 
through burdening rates, that the Auditors of the central 
department began to bestir themselves, and then to divulge 
the truth. Before them, to their honour be it said, the Local 
Government Board Inspectors—Mr. H. Ross Hooper par- 
ticularly—commenced the work of exposing the unsoundness 
of the financial systems of many local authorities in connec- 
tion with their new trading undertakings. Around the old- 
established concerns—those concerns that were entrusted to 
local authorities, under the old order of things, many years 
ago—such as water and gas, a system had grown against 
which little complaint could be made excepting in respect of 
the indefensible practice of seizing profits for the relief of the 
rates. It is around the more modern undertakings, under 
modern municipal administration, that vicious financial 
growths have been allowed to root and flourish. 

The example of the Woolwich electric light undertaking 
was referred to in the “ Electric Lighting Memoranda” last 
week. That is perhaps—we hope it is—the worst example 
of a past grossly mismanaged electricity undertaking in 
London ; but there are other concerns in the same line that 
fall as good seconds to Woolwich, without any great space 
between them. In the Provinces, too, many are to be found. 
Their naming would occupy time and space. But if our 
pages are searched over the past few years, it will not be 
at all difficult to pick out many representative cases. Local 
Government Board inquiries have revealed several; and 
those inquiries have been made very instructive by the 
application of skill in their conduct. And we foretell the 
coming of the day when the Board’s Inspectors will be 
blessed rather than anathematized for having helped to 
bring about the financial regeneration of municipal trading 
concerns. But in the present day, the way in which the 
Inspectors are attacked and execrated for carrying out their 
duties in a less perfunctory manner than that to which some 
Corporations and their officials had, we know, grown accus- 





tomed, would suggest that the feeling is that their motives 
in conscientiously discharging their duties are to harass and 
not to purify and restore. The result of what they do, and 
not the abuse heaped upon them by self-beguiled and un- 
diplomatic local councillors and officials, is the best test of 
their motives. It is not in these days always a congenial 
task to be the responsible representative of the Local 
Government Board at the investigations into applications for 
new loans—to be the judge between the past and present 
discretion and indiscretion of those making the application, 
to be the judge between ‘necessity and otherwise, or to be 
the judge between the fitness and otherwise of things in 
the interests of the ratepayers. Tothe Inspectors and to the 
Local Government Board (though Mr. John Burns appears 
to be well content with the present state of affairs), as well 
as to the public, a really independent commercial audit, with 
recommendations, would indubitably be of immense value. 
The opposition to this of dishonoured Progressives and 
Socialists in the Metropolis suggests only one thing—that 
there is much at present obscured, the disclosure of which 
would be exceedingly obnoxious to them. 1 ek 

Baneful management, waste, secrecy, and mischievous 
and mysterious accountancy, however, have, it is now 
common knowledge, become so widespread that the growth 
must be stopped and the roots exterminated. The interests 
of local communities are so large, and prosperity depends 
so greatly upon the manner in which those interests are 
directed, that it is to be hoped nothing will in future be 
neglected that can readily be secured to ensure that their 
direction is placed upon the highest and purest plane. A 
commercial audit and public report are excellent means to 
an excellent end. The expense cannot be great; but those 
who do not want dark places illuminated and crooked ways 
straightened, loudly deprecate the outlay as wasteful. To 
hear the word “ wasteful” fall from their mouths provokes 
both mirth and derision. The Jaissez-faire policy and the 
penny-wise-and-pound-foolish policy have surely been fol- 
lowed long enough. We prefer expending money with the 
view to saving, and knowing precisely where we are. We, 
therefore, side with those who claim a commercial audit for 
municipal trading undertakings, and hope that success will 
attend their efforts to subvert obstacles, and to realize their 
common-sense proposition. 


Mistakes in Gas Testing and Relationships. 


Tue case which was reported in our “ Legal Intelligence” 
last week, in which the Hendon District Council and the 
North Middlesex Gas Company were concerned, has its 
practical lessons both for local authorities and for gas 
examiners. It was a case in which the District Council 
sought penalties against the Gas Company for an alleged 
deficiency in illuminating power. From the beginning to 
the end of the incidents that resulted in the Gas Company 
being brought before the Magistrates, the actions of the 
Council and of their Gas Examiner constitute a series of mis- 
takes ; and the perceptive power of the Bench, and particu- 
larly of the Chairman, quickly detected this. It was quitea 
refreshing instance of judicial discrimination on the part of 
a Bench of Magistrates in dealing with a matter involving 
technicalities. The first mistake the District Council made 
was in treating the Gas Company as a body hostile to the 
interests of the locality; the second, in refusing to allow 
them full liberty for investigating at the testing-station at 
the Council’s offices the cause of discrepancy between the 
tests made there monthly and those made daily at the gas- 
works; the third, in not, in association with their own Gas 
Examiner, completely complying with the regulations of the 
Gas Referees in carrying out the tests; and the fourth (the 
Gas Examiner seems to have been chiefly responsible for 
this), in treating the Company not as honest traders, but 
with suspicion and as potential tricksters, given the oppor- 
tunity. The Council and their Gas Examiner have been con- 
victed of these mistakes ; and we hope the moral will not be 
lost upon them and other Local Authorities. 
Perhaps we can look, ina measure, with a sympathetic 
eye upon the attitude of the Gas Examiner in this matter, 
seeing that he has had, as a Gas Examiner of the London 
County Council, sixteen years in a school where in times 
past the duty of espionage (and not of judicial arbitrament) 
has been taught, if not always practised by the Examiners ; 
where the giving of quarter, or any admission of the likeli- 
hood of personal error in reading or method, has not been 
tolerated; and where in a scientific system of qualitative 
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valuation that should be permeated by exactitude, forcible 
but unsuccessful efforts have been made to introduce in- 
exactitude—some time since, by the aid of the peripatetic 
photometer, dead-ends of gas-pipes, school-rooms and such 
like places with whitened walls and draughty interiors, and 
temperatures not conforming with regulation ; and, more 
latterly, by endeavouring to obtain from Parliament ratifica- 
tion to, and perpetuation of, a mode of consuming gas for 
testing that would have inflicted a serious injustice upon the 
Metropolitan Gas Companies, and through them upon gas 
consumers. Mr. Arthur W. Mitchell, daily gas examiner to 
the London County Council and monthly examiner to the 
Hendon District Council, has learnt his lesson well. He 
is (so to speak) a policeman, and the North Middlesex Gas 
Company a suspect. His understanding of his duty is that 
he must treat them as such, and as capable of fraudulent 
and unpardonable behaviour. Unlike the Gas Company, 
he is incapable of wrong; his methods, of error. He gives 
the Clerk to the Council a day’s notice of his intention to 
test ; but the Company an hour or half an hour by telegram. 
Asked why he cannot allow the Company the same notice as 
the Council, Mr. Mitchell shows the depth of his suspicion. 
“ | have a reason,” he says. “If I give them twelve hours’ 
“notice, they might improve the gas, which they are quite 
“capable of doing, and raise it above the standard. What 
“ would be the good of the test?”” Look into-the state- 
ment well, and see whether it is possible, under the cir- 
cumstances, to frame a more ungenerous one. We can only 
regard it as one of the worst features of this, for the Council, 
unhappy case. 

Another mistake was that the Hendon Council unwittingly, 
and their Examiner somewhat carelessly, left several em- 
brasures through which they and their case against the Gas 
Company could be effectually attacked. But if there is one 
thing to be admired about the case it is the utter absence 
of any attempt, on the part of the Gas Examiner, at obscur- 
ing these, and the truthfulness of his admissions thereupon 
throughout the proceedings before the Magistrates. His 
veracity relieved the Magistrates of the necessity of hearing 
evidence by Professor Vivian B. Lewes, Dr. H. G. Colman, 
and others, on behalf of the Gas Company. There seems to 
have been a great deal of guesswork about the tests made 
for the Council. The station was not provided with a baro- 
meter; and Mr. Mitchell sometimes took the barometrical 
pressures—for Hendon and for the time of day he was making 
his tests—from such oracular sources as the newspapers ! 
There was no standard clock in the station. The door of 
the testing-room was often left open during the tests. The 
testing apparatus possessed by the Council was, so far as it 
went, according to the prescription of the Gas Referees; 
but the regulations of the Gas Referees were set at nought. 
The Council argued that they did not apply to Hendon, but 
to the Metropolis. The Referees, however, did not make 
their regulations for the mere fun of the thing; they made 
them with the intention of getting the greatest accuracy from 
the apparatus they prescribed. And the Hendon District 
Council having agreed to conform with the requirements of 
the Referees in the matter of photometrical apparatus, they 
should also have complied, in both letter and spirit, with the 
regulations defined for the use of the apparatus. There was 
no excuse for them ; and the Bench saw it—their very proper 
opinion being that the regulations should have been applied 
in their entirety. 

There can be little doubt—having regard to the great discre- 
pancy between the tests at the gas-works and those carried 
out at the office of the Council, and the progressive values 
of the readings at the latter place as the tests proceeded— 
that there was something local to account for the low values 
accorded to the gas by the Council’s Examiner ; and stale 
gas is one suggestion, and a.suggestion that appears to be 
substantiated by the figures. The Council are blameworthy 
in this matter. The exposure in the case, and the costs that 
they have to pay, are the result of an unreasonable obstinacy 
in not allowing the.Gas Company to investigate the cause 
that produced an effect that remained incomprehensible until 
fathomed. It will be to the general advantage if henceforth 
the Council treat the Company not as a body to be watched 
and suspected as being hostile to the interests of the district, 
but as a body whose interests are inseparably identified with 
those of the district, and who appreciate the fact that their 
own interests are best served by a strict regard for those 
of their consumers. Let the testing of the gas in future be 
based on a judicial foundation, and not on one of distrust 
and antipathy, and things will go much better. 





The Use of Tar for Road Surfacing. 


This subject, which has lately been much to the front, 
acquires fresh interest for our readers in consequence of the 
action of the Roads Improvement Association in instituting a com- 
petition for the best tar for road making, the time for the recep- 
tion of entries for which expired on the 31st ult. The results will 
be looked for with considerable attention by gas managers, as 
upon them will depend to a large extent the possibility of obtain- 
ing better returns for one of their principal residuals by opening 
a larger field for its utilization. The ubiquitous motor-car has 
rendered necessary a different treatment of road surfaces from 
that which was in use when only the ordinary vehicular traffic 
had to be reckoned with; and Sir George Livesey, who, as our 
readers are probably aware, is an automobilist, lately expressed 
the hope that the extended employment of tar for road-dressing 
would enhance its value in the market. But, as recently pointed 
out by the writer of “ Automobile Notes” in ‘The Times,” the 
cheapness of tar would not encourage systematic experiments 
with it for the prevention of dust, if road surveyors were not 
assured of the durability of the treatment. He says the chief 
outstanding doubt on this point arose from uncertainty as 
to how a tarred road surface would stand the action of frost 
and snow. This doubt has now been removed by the results 
of the past winter’s traffic. _Where the application of tar had 
been well carried out on a sound road, the surface remained 
waterproof, and bore well even the wear of heavy motor 
omnibuses. Where, however, it had been applied to a soft road, 
it did not prevent the surface from breaking up. “So far as 
the inclemencies of this changeful season can prove anything,” 
says the writer, “tar is still the best mud and dust preventive for 
high-class roads.” In connection with this subject, attention 
may be directed to an article in another part of the “ JouRNAL,” 
giving particulars of some road-tarring operations carried out in 
Chicago under the supervision of Mr. Linn White, the Engineer 
of the South Park Board of Commissioners of that city. In 
respect of a tarred surface of 106,341 square yards, the total cost 
was 6'1¢. per square yard, exclusive of cleaning, re-surfacing, and 
re-dressing the macadam, which averaged 3c. per square yard, 
under normal conditions. The tar penetrated the macadam to 
a slight depth only ; the coating in some cases being only j inch 
thick. It nevertheless effectually protected the macadam against 
the action of motor-car wheels so long as it remained intact ; and 
where it was applied, no re-surfacing has since been required, 
though this has had to be done in certain untreated portions of 
roadways in the neighbourhood. The results obtained are con- 
sidered sufficiently satisfactory to justify the continuance of the 
work on a more extensive scale. 


Cost of Old-Age Pensions. 


In a paragraph which appeared in the “ JourNAL” a fortnight 
ago, reference was made to the recently issued report of the 
Royal Commission that was appointed in 1905 to make inquiry in 
Australia into the working of the Old-Age Pensions Acts of New 
South Wales and Victoria, and (among other things) the probable 
cost of establishing similar pensions throughout the Common- 
wealth. The figures quoted in connection with the scheme recom- 
mended by the Commissioners were fairly formidable ; but they 
seem insignificant compared with what would be the cost in this 
country of an even more modest arrangement than was there out- 
lined. Mr. John Holt Schooling (of whose capacity asa statistician 
the public have had ample proof, in connection with the questions 
of tariff reform and municipal trading) has been working the 
question out; and his results, as published in the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette,” are convincing as to the extreme seriousness of the 
proposal from a financial point of view. The mortality tables for 
the ten years 1881-1890, in England and Wales, show that out of 
every 1000 males born 322 will attain the age of 65—the quali- 
fying age suggested by the Australian Commission—while with 
females the number will be 386. For those who do attain this 
age, the average prospect for men is a further life of 10°3 years, 
and for women 11°3 years. Mr. Schooling’s calculations lead him 
to the conclusion that about 4°7 per cent. of the population con- 
sists of persons aged 65 years and upwards; and taking the total 
population of England and Wales at 44 millions, the cost of a 
pension of 5s. a week to the 2 million persons over 65 would be 
£26,000,000. Andeven this staggering burden would only provide, 
be it noted, for a pension of about one-half the amount that is 
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proposed to be paid in Australia; and there is the further consid- 
eration that, as population increased, so would the cost of the 
scheme. It is, however, pointed out that (while an additional 
amount would have to be reckoned for on account of adminis- 
tration) there would be a saving in respect of those who would not 
claim the pension, and those who could not do so, if a minimum 
limit of private income were fixed, as sketched out in the Aus- 
tralian scheme. The Commissioners’ proposal, it may be remem- 
bered, was that the yearly income of a pensioner from all sources, 
inclusive of pension, should not exceed £52 per annum; and the 
deduction on account of income from other sources should be {1 
for every pound over £26 per annum. There was also a stipu- 
lation that the net capital value of accumulated property held by 
an applicant should not exceed £310—the deduction on account 
of property being £1 from the pension for every {10 net capital 
value over £50, except where the property consisted of a house 
in which the applicant permanently resided (and which produced 
no income), when an exemption of {100 should be allowed. This 
would, of course, modify any calculation based on the cost of a 
pension scheme over the total number of persons aged 65 and 
upwards ; but even in the most favourable conditions, the expense 


must be a grievous burden to the portion of the community on 
whom it might fall. 


Protection of the British Patentee. 

Mr. Lloyd-George has introduced his Bill to amend the law 
relating to patents; and we think most people will endorse, if not all, 
the main principles underlying the enactments proposed. We shall 
take an early opportunity of looking into them. Meanwhile, there 
is a proposal before us for combination among British manufac- 
turers who have valuable patents to protect from infringement. 
The idea is to form a British Manufacturers’ Patents Protection 
Society ; the principal object being to provide funds—created by 
membership fees and a small percentage levied on compensa- 
tion directly obtained for members in respect of patent infringe- 
ment—for backing manufacturers in maintaining their rights. If 
workable, such a Society might be of inestimable value to small 
patentees in defending their interests against unscrupulous large 
companies ; but in order to effectually enter into contests with 
such concerns, the Society would have to be strong in financial 
resource, and therefore in membership. If anyone wants to know 
more about this matter, Mr. E. M. Story, of No. 15, Strand, W.C., 
is the man to whom to apply. - 


Mysterious Fires. 

Two or three weeks since, in “ Electric Lighting Memoranda,” 
allusion was made to statements at the inquiry into the Wood 
Street fire as to the increase in conflagrations through electric 
wires. Dr. Waldo, the City Coroner, intimated that he had 
heard, and had known, of some very suspicious cases in which 
such wires were concerned ; and Lieut. Sladen, of the London 
Fire Brigade, went further, and asserted that five years ago there 
were only 20 fires due to electric wires, whereas during last year 
there were over 150. From a report lately issued, it appears that 
Dr. Waldo last year held 122 fire inquests in the City. It is com- 
plained that it is somewhat of an anomaly that the Coroner’s 
jurisdiction as regards inquiry into non-fatal fires should be re- 
stricted to the City. Numerous and serious fires occur in his 
Southwark district ; but no judicial inquiry can be held concern- 
ing any of them. Dr, Waldo is of opinion that careful inquiry 
into the cause and circumstances of every fire, with or without 
actual loss of life, should be made, not only in the City, but 
throughout the Metropolis. We agree ; and the Metropolitan gas 
industry would welcome this extension of the Coroner’s investi- 
gation. It is time the origin of more of the numerous London 
fires was tracked. Elsewhere some figures are given from the 
annual report of the Chief Officer of the London Fire Brigade. 
In considering them, two points must be borne in mind—(1) that 
gas consumers and points of the use of gas far out-distance the 
corresponding figures for electricity, and (2) Dr. Waldo’s refer- 


ence to “suspicious” but untraced cases of other fires having 
had an electrical origin. 








The late Mr. Thomas Bevan, D.L., J.P., of Stone Park, Green- 
hithe, Kent, a member of the firm of Messrs. Knight, Bevan, and 
Sturge, cement manufacturers, of Northfleet, and a Director of 
the Commercial Gas Company, left £383,191. Deceased was 
High Sheriff of Kent in 1895. 





NOTES FROM WESTMINSTER. 


Tue Worthing Gas Company, by undertaking to comply with cer- 
tain recommendations, got their Bill through the Commons Com- 
mittee. They are to put in adequate foundations to the works 
they construct on the proposed new site at Goring, which, of 


course, they would do without any compulsion; and further they 
are to put a belt of trees round the works so as not to offend the 
sensitive eyes of good people in the neighbourhood—the good 
people including the landowners. These landowners are influ- 
ential, and do not mind spending a little money in getting their 
own way. Their legal representatives declined to appear before 
the Committee on clauses, so that it may be assumed opposition 
is to be persisted in in the Upper House—if the Bill is not upset 
on its way there. An attempt is to be made to stay its progress 
on the motion in the House for its third reading. Mr. E. A. 
Ridsdale, one of the members for Brighton, has given notice that, 
on the motion for third reading, he will propose that this happy 
event be deferred for six months, which is one of the playful ways 
Parliament has of crushing a measure, if a majority can be found 
to support the motion. The action shows the feeling that exists 
among landowners of Goring over the question of site. ; 

With regard to the London County Council Electricity Bill, the 
reformed body at Spring Gardens have not yet come to a decision 
in the matter. If election pledges are worth anything, the Bill 
will be dropped. But the Bill is stated to be still under the very 
careful consideration of the Council; and, to give time, the second 
reading has been postponed until April 26. 


GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 42.) 


Tue week just concluded on the Stock Exchange opened much 
more calmly than might have been expected, bearing in mind the 


highly nervous apprehensive mood at the close of the week 
before. People had had time in the interval to reason and reflect 
whether the exaggerated rumours which had been so industriously 
set buzzing about had really got any fair foundation, or whether, 
on the other hand, they were not actually but the ordinary atten- 
dants of that most contagious of complaints, panic. So now it 
appeared that the impending settlement did not threaten to be 
such a terror after all, though in some quarters assistance might 
be needed, and some weaker vessels founder. One small failure 
was announced. On Tuesday, there was some nervousness at 
the opening, consequent on the latest phase of things in Wall 
Street. But this abated; and real signs of improvement began to 
show out. A fair amount of genuine buying was effected ; and the 
bettermost sort of investment stocks advanced. But there was 
another little failure. Fair progress was maintained on Wednes- 
day, though there were two more small catastrophes. By Thurs- 
day, the recovery was established, a cheerful tone prevailed, and 
prices improved. Consols rose ;';, and Home Rails were in very 
good odour; but before the close, some realizing operations 
rather checked the advance. In the Money Market, there was 
a good demand at somewhat stiffened rates; but the supply met 
all requirements. Discount rates were very firm. In the Gas 
Market, business was fairly active for the week before Easter. 
In Gaslight and Coke issues, the ordinary was brisk and very 
steady—all transactions being within the limits of 954 and 96}. 
Hardly anything was donein the secured issues. The maximum 
changed hands once at 89; and the preference, after making 
106 twice, receded a point. South Metropolitan was quiet. The 
opening bargain was at 121, from which figure the price improved 
to 122} at the close. The debenture was done at 85. In Com- 
mercials, there was one deal in the 4 per cent. at 109. The Sub- 
urban and Provincial group did moderate business. Brentford 
old was marked at 250 and 251, ditto new at 190, Brighton original 
at 221, ditto ordinary at 162 and 163, and West Ham preference 
at 1223. The Continental Gas Companies were quiet. Imperial 
changed hands at from 176 to 178; and European fully-paid at 
244. Among the undertakings of the remoter world, Buenos 
Ayres was marked at 11} and 113, ditto debenture at 943, Primi- 
tiva at 74, ditto preference at 5,',, River Plate at from 12;%;to 13%, 
San Paulo at 12% and 123, and Hong Kong at 19}. 





— 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Municipal Electricity Undertakings—Future Expenditure and Returns 
—Guiding Principles—Depreciation and Non-Existent Reserves— 
Estimates and Actual Cost—Metallic Filament Lamps. 


A LARGE amount of the time devoted by the Inspectors of the 
Local Government Board to inquiries into applications for fresh 
electric lighting loans is spent in teaching the local authorities 
and their officials how to manage their businesses on proper com- 
mercial lines; and District Auditors of the Board also occasion- 
ally launch out into a little advice—sometimes wise, sometimes 
otherwise. We have had little to say about Local Government 
Board inquiries lately in this column; but two or three recent 
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cases have produced matters which may be taken as guiding 
principles by our local governors with electricity undertakings to 
fret and worry them. At Halifax, upon a capital of £245,000, the 
Corporation recently asked for a further loan of £23,000. But it 
is not very clear how the Halifax undertaking stands financially ; 
inasmuch as, it is declared, from the very inception of the con- 
cern it has not borne its own burdens—the Corporation,as many 
other local authorities have done in the generosity of their hearts, 
not having debited the heavily capitalized concern with all the 
charges that ought to have been made against it. Then it is 
a question whether a portion of the loan required will really be 
remunerative. It is asserted that electric lighting in Halifax has 
practically stood still in recent years, the plant for tramway pur- 
poses is adequate, and electricity for power purposes is supplied 
at such rates that any additional business in this way, with the 
capital charges increasing, must reduce the “ profit” over the 
whole business per unit of output. One cannot introduce into a 
business a branch of trading in which selling is done below the 
average costs, without reducing the resulting balance per unit of 
output throughout the whole business. The London Electricity 
Supply Companies, in furnishing electricity at a maximum charge 
of 1d. per unit for power and heating, have discovered the truth 
of this. Besides, capital charges for new plant are not on the 
decline. Material and machinery is dearer than it used to be, not- 
withstanding the cutting prices forced by the keenest of competi- 
tion ; and it is by this dearer generating and distributing plant that 
the additional cheaper business has to be done. 

That is one point in the Halifax inquiry. Another is that part 
of the applied-for loan (£3250) was for boilers which it was 
“expected” would be required next year. That £3250 has to 
stand over, because (here is the first rule for guidance) the Local 
Government Board will not now sanction loans for anticipated 
expenditure on plant—that is to say, plant that it is not certain 
will soon be installed. Electric lighting committees have spoilt 
themselves in this connection with the Board, by obtaining loans 
that it was “expected” would be required for one purpose, and, 
then, not requiring the money for the object specified, spending it 
in another direction. Meters have also bulked largely in recent 
inquiries. Their durability is not all that could be desired; and 
at Exeter recently, the Inspector told the Corporation that he 
doubted whether a longer period than five years would now be 
granted for a loan for meters. At an inquiry at Croydon, the 
Corporation were advised to adopt the practice of paying for new 
meters out of revenue, as this came cheaper in the long run; and 
the same advice was tendered to the Halifax Corporation. It is 
held by one of the Inspectors (Mr. H. Ross Hooper) that it is 
better, in the interests of an electricity undertaking, to spend 
profits in this way than to contribute to the relief of the rates. 
At every inquiry, too, that has been held recently, the Board have 
tenaciously clung to their rule that permanent employees engaged 
on capital work should not have their wages charged to capital. 
This rule has caused much dissatisfaction. There is good argu- 
ment to be advanced on both sides of the question. The view of 
the Board is that their rule is conducive to sound finance, and 
that it will prevent capital accounts-being weighted with wages, 
for which interest and sinking fund have to be provided over many 
years. They also maintain that, if there are employees to spare 
from the ordinary staff for special work, then it follows that too 
many men are normally employed. We quite agree with the 
soundness of the first contention, but not with the second one. 
Though, however, the first is sound as a principle in finance, it is 
not without its weaknesses in being constituted a hard-and-fast 
rule. For if capital work is put out to contract, then the wages 
of the contractor’s employees would be included in the accepted 
tender. There is undoubtedly eventual economy in what the 
Board propose; but, to say the least, the position of the question 
is a curious one. As to the second point, in all gas-works many 
men are employed in the winter who must know more about the 
works and district than any outside men. For many of these 
men, work other than their ordinary is provided in summer; and 
we can easily conceive cases in municipal gas concerns where the 
rule of the Local Government. Board might be very hurtful to 
these men. It does not follow that, because men are sometimes 
at liberty to take on special work, it is a certain indication that an 
undertaking is normally over-manned. 

One other point. The Electrical Engineer to the Halifax Cor- 
poration has reported that, unless provision is made to meet 
depreciation, heavy sums must be drawn from the rates. There 
is still much difference of opinion on this point of depreciation. 
The dictum of one of the Local Government Board District 
Auditors, whose duty it is to examine the accounts of certain 
authorities in London, is that the sinking fund is the equivalent 
of depreciation; the Inspectors of the Board, knowing better, 
hold different views. However, the prospect of the trend of 
electricity finance at Halifax causing heavy sums to be drawn 
from the rates is not looked forward to in any friendly spirit. The 
President of the local Ratepayers’ Association hopes that, if ever 
a rate is levied for electricity purposes, there will be a revolt of 
the ratepayers against it. The idea of a general rate for elec- 
tricity, when electricity is not generally used, cuts against that 
gentleman’s grain. He sees a vast difference in the case of gas 
and water, which are commodities of general use. But the diffi- 
culty is to find gas undertakings, other than two or three that 
have come under municipal management of late years, for which 
a rate in aid has to be levied. A cognate subject has cropped 
up at St. Pancras. It refers to the provision of a reserve and to 





transferences to the rates. In this case,a sum of £35,630 has 
been appropriated as reserve; but it has not been invested. Of 
the so-called “ reserve,” only £10,000 was available on March 31 
of last year, and that was used to meet revenue outgoings which 
antedate the corresponding income. At the same time, £18,220 
has, up to the present, been transferred to the relief of the rates. 
How can this transference be justified in view of the condition of 
the “reserve,” the greater part of which is non-existent? 

Some little excitement has been raised at Cardiff regarding the 
electric lighting of the new mental hospital. The City Treasurer 
appears to have entertained the opinion that the installation work, 
which was to have cost, according to estimate, £4400, has run the 
ratepayers into an expenditure of some {9000 above this. For 
a large part of the excess, there seems to be explanation ; but it 
comes to this, that the installation which the ratepayers and the 
Borough Treasurer were apparently led to understand was going 
to cost £4400 has involved an expenditure of—well, the statements 
start at a little over £10,000 and run to about £13,250 altogether. 
The dimensions of the margin between the {10,000 and the 
£13,250 are near enough; for it would be an amazing thing for 
actual costs to run in parallel line with the estimates for electrical 
work. It now transpires that the £4400 was only intended for the 
fitting up of the mental hospital, but the lowest tender received 
was £6141. Then the wiring and fittings were no good without 
generating plant, and the houses of the superintendent, lodge 
steward, and engineer, and several cottages, it was also thought 
desirable to fit up; and for these purposes contracts totalling about 
£4031 were entered into. The explanation appears to be right 
enough; but the ratepayers have been allowed to learn the 
actual cost by very easy stages. They are not at all pleased 
over the matter, and consider, now that something approach- 
ing the truth is out as to what the actual cost is to be, that 
they have been very much bamboozled, and that the instal- 
lation is a wasteful one. It is the old, old story. The only way 
to prevent the recurrence of this sort of thing is to get rid of the 
wastrels. If ratepayers will be so foolish as to confide their spend- 
ings to such people, they must abide by the consequences. Elec- 
tric installations are expensive at the best of times; and these are 
not the best of times. 

The discussion in the ‘“ Electrical Review” on metallic filament 
lamps runs merrily along; and the fancies of many correspondents 
have had publicity. One correspondent thinks he is singing the 
“ praises” of the Tantalum lamp when he is really giving vent to a 
dirge of the most mournful type. He quotes from a report received 
from South America about the behaviour of a consignment of 
Tantalum lamps. “ Some” ofthe lamps, he says, have burned 700 
hours; but he goes on to refer to others that were burnt out after 
192 hours, 240 hours, 246 hours, 280 hours, 340 hours, and 500 
hours. There does not seem to be anything wonderful about 
these figures; rather the reverse, seeing that the lamps (which 
have a peculiar aversion to alternating current systems) were 
used with an amiable 1oo-volt direct current, and yet some of 
them ended their useful lives in anything from 192 to 280 hours! 
By the way, there is some talk of the scarcity of tantalum. This 
lamp is perhaps, in this country, the most popular of the new 
lamps on suitable circuits, though its efficiency has not got lower 
than about an average of 2°5 watts per candle power. It is 
therefore interesting to note that information of an American in- 
vention of a further fresh filament has been published. The lamp 
is the “ Titanium ;” and between Tantalum and Titanium, the 
public will hardly recognize by name one lamp from the other. 
The filament of the new lamp is made of pure metallic titanium, 
which is reputed to be of high fusing-point, electrically conduc- 
tive, and stable at an efficiency at which a carbon filament or a 
titanium carbide filament will rapidly disintegrate—the light- 
emitting properties of the filament being due to the homogeneous 
nature of the titanium. There are now many representatives in 
this group of metallic filament lamps; but one to give universal 
satisfaction under all conditions has yet to be discovered. 











The Use of Tar on Roads.—In connection with the particulars 
given in an article which appears elsewhere on the use of tar for 
road surfacing in-Chicago, it may be of interest to note that the 
Kent County Council have received an offer from a tar-spraying 
company to treat a minimum of 100 miles of road with two coats 
of tar, and provide all labour other than sweeping and sanding, 
at the rate of }d. per square yard, or approximately £30 per mile. 
According to the “ Autocar,” the county authorities have sent a 
circular-letter to the local Councils, urging them to take advan- 
tage of these terms, and offering to defray half the cost in the case 
of the treatment of main. roads. 


Removal of Manganese from Water.—In a recent number of the 
“Chemiker Zeitung,’ Herren H. Liihrig and A. Blasky make a 
communication on manganese in water and its removal. The 
water supply of’ Breslau for some time past has given rise to 
numerous complaints, especially from the owners of laundries; 
and on examination it was found to contain, besides a very large 
proportion of iron, a small amount of manganese salt. The iron 
has been successfully removed by aération and subsequent filtra- 
tion. For dealing with the manganese, however, a method had to 
be worked out, as this was a difficulty that had not been found 
to occur elsewhere. In the result; it was found that even minute 
quantities could easily be precipitated by the addition of a small 
excess of lime, } ; 
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COALITE. 


Criticism of the Attitude of the “Journal.” 


BEARING upon our recent comments on the subject of “ Coalite,” 
the following communication has been received :— 


Sir,—Having read with considerable interest your articles and com- 
ments on the above subject, I trust you will afford me space for a few 
observations. 

Reading between the lines, the articles, and especially the editorial 
comments, appear to convey the impression that the “ JouRNAL "’ is 
nursing a grievance because the Directors of the “ Coalite ” Company 
have chosen, so far, to consult their own interests by declining to dis- 
close, in answer to the demand for information, the details of their 
process. What the Directors of ‘‘ Coalite’’ apparently wish to em- 
phasize is that, when they are fully sure of their position, both as re- 
gards the security of their patents and the experimental success of their 
scheme, they will be ready and willing to disclose the process to any- 
one legitimately interested in it. This being so, is it not a little un- 
generous on your part to wish to force their hands, and to go so far as 
to impart sinister motives and to warn the public against a scheme which 
you infer savours of “ wild cat ” Americanism ; 

You must not forget, Sir, that the names connected with this under- 
taking are honourable ones, and that the scientists who have been 
called in to report on and to verify the inventor’s (Mr. Thomas Parker's) 
claims are well known ; and one cannot help entertaining the opinion 
that it would be more decorous to refrain from caustic and hurtful 
criticism until the details were in your possession. 

There is no harm done in calling it the ‘‘ mysterious” Coalite, or, as 
far as that, in referring to the price at which the Syndicate shares are 
changing hands in the City; but when the “ JourNAL” goes out of its 
way to suggest that it is a warmed-up edition of the Scott-Moncrieff 
smokeless fuel scheme (which was a failure), then, I think, the remarks 
are a little premature. 

No one knows better than yourself the stringency of the German and 
American patent offices, and the thorough search which is now made 
in regard to originality; so that when you learn that Mr. Parker's 
applications have been granted in Germany on all issues, the fact must 
ae as a guarantee that it is not the Scott-Moncrieff process 
rechauffe. 

Naturally, we gas engineers, deeply interested in the welfare of our 
undertakings, are prone to take alarm at the appearance of any new 
process which threatens to interfere with the easy tenor of our ways; 
and the profession is undoubtedly grateful to you, Mr. Editor, for the 
watchful manner in which you consistently seek to guard our interests 
and for this reason your criticisms and remarks bear more than ordinary 
weight. But touching the case in point, it is a little difficult to follow 
you in the cry of warning and note of alarm you have raised. Assume 
for one moment that the Coalite fuel is likely to turn out the success 
the inventor claims for it, we must not lose sight of the fact that it is a 
gas-making process based on the vertical retort, and analogous to the 
operations daily carried out by ourselves, except with this great 
fundamental difference—viz., we carbonize our coal under temperatures 
practically determined by the quality and duration of fire-clay retorts, 
whereas ‘‘Coalite’’ is produced in iron retorts at a temperature in- 
credibly low. We produce gas as our principal product; ‘‘ Coalite’’ 
produces it as a bye-product. We produce a fuel more or less popular 
in this country (but greatly appreciated by the foreigner); whereas 
‘* Coalite’’ seeks to produce a fuel which will be popular at home, and 
which, they hope, will economically displace household coal and coke. 
Query: Which of the two processes is the right one after all ? 

However, time enough to discuss these interesting points later. 
What I wish to point out at the present moment is that it is foolish to 
anticipate the advent of the “ Coalite” process as an inimical one, and 
to treatitassuch. Let us treat it as a friend, trusting to it to throw new 
lights on many problems connected with the gas-making industry which 
are now clouded and obscure. It is not so marvellously prosperous 
that the gas industry can afford to pass lightly by any scheme which 
might prove to be to its advantage ; and enjoying as I do the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Parker, I can safely aver that it is his earnest desire to 
approach the gas companies with the idea of working in harmony with 
them, if this be possible. 

With the financial side of the “Coalite ’’ exploitation I do not think 
a technical journal is concerned; with the technical aspects of the 
question, it is otherwise. The gentlemen connected with ‘‘ Coalite ’’ 
are an earnest set of men, anxious to bring what they think is a great 
discovery to a successful issue. Ordinary courtesy demands that they 


should be left in peace until they are prepared to place their cards on 
the table. 


19, Queen Anne’s Chambers, S.W., March 28, 1907. F. D. MarsHALL. 


In this letter, Mr. Marshall applies the whip freely ; but we do 
not feel in the least sore. He appears to think we have been un- 
generous, have shown a want of courtesy, and that our action in 
dealing with “ Coalite” has hardly been decorous. All such ex- 
pressions of opinion are mere embroidery to the main part of his 
letter; and we are quite content to let those opinions remain 
until time proves whether they are, or our action is, justified. 
Our attitude is not that of a man with a grievance, but that of a 
public journal identified with both the technical and the financial 
affairs of a large industry. As such, it is our duty to examine, at 
the earliest possible moment, into the details of new processes 
in any way affecting that industry as well as into their financial 
bearings, and to give the result of our research to the in- 
dustry and to the not inconsiderable part of the public who 
invest their capital in that industry and its congeners. The 
“* Coalite”” Company have themselves largely to thank for having 
forced the pace, and brought upon themselves early, but not too 
early, criticism ; for while they are apparently not yet (we quote 
from Mr. Marshall’s letter) “fully sure of their position, both as 
regards the security of their patents and the experimental success 





of their scheme,” some one has let loose—Who can it be ?—in 
the popular dailies some most whimsical claims as to what the 
wondrous “ Coalite” is going to do. Sir William H. Bailey, 
among others, has not hidden the marvels of “ Coalite”’ under 
a bushel; nor has the display at Knightsbridge, in show-rooms 
more attractive than the “Coalite”’ fires themselves, suggested 
any modesty on the part of “ Coalite, Limited.” Moreover,some 
interesting stories reach us as to operations in Syndicate shares. 
And the while, as a public paper we ought, according to Mr. 
Marshall, to sit idly by—to please whom ? 

The marvels of “ Coalite” having been proclaimed, it was our 
duty to inquire as to their genuineness and prospects. The time 
for spreading abroad information as to those marvels would have 
been when those who have obtained the handling of Mr. Thomas 
Parker’s patents (we make no reflection whatever on that gentle- 
man himself) were “ fully sure of their position, both as regards the 
security of their patents, and the experimental success of their 
scheme.” Now, however, that the German patents have been 
secured (which is no evidence whatever as to the commercial 
value of the process), there can surely be no further need for the 
secrecy that has been preserved at the palatial offices of Coalite, 
Limited. We shall therefore now be happy to receive the details 
of the process for publication. 

Our critical correspondent appears to insinuate that we know 
nothing whatever about “Coalite.” The details of the process 
are one thing; the substance produced another. And from the 
substance, there is such a thing as being able to arrive approxi- 
mately at the treatment to which it has been subjected to pro- 
duce it. 

Mr. Marshall has not strengthened our opinion as to the tech- 
nical and commercial merits of the process. He says: “ We [the 
gas industry] carbonize our coal under temperatures practically 
determined by the quality and duration of fire-clay retorts; whereas 
‘Coalite’ is produced in iron retorts at a temperature incredibly 
low.” The “ Coalite’”” people must not neglect the lessons of the 
past, from the time of the employment of iron retorts in gas- 
works to the experience of the Mond Gas Company. Our pro- 
Coalite correspondent writes in a strain of confidence, when he 
refers to the chief aims of carbonization in gas-works and in the 
*‘Coalite” process, and follows with the question (framed in an 
exultant spirit), ‘‘ Which of the two processes is right after all?” 
But Mr. Marshall must bear in mind that “ the experimental suc- 
cess of the scheme” has yet to be proved; and we submit the 
second half of the penultimate paragraph of the editorial of last 
week (p. 795) as our comment in this connection. 

We are quite prepared to divide the gentlemen connected with 
“ Coalite” into two classes—those associated with it technically, 
and those associated with its financial exploitation, and say that 
we believe—and believe sincerely—them to be, in their respective 
departments, as “‘ earnest” as it is possible for men to be. We 
hope that Mr. Marshall will see from this that no disrespect is 
intended to Mr. Parker, or to anyone else technically associated 
with “ Coalite.” Naturally, Mr. Parker and his friends believe 
thoroughly that something has been found that is destined to pro- 
duce a revolution; but it is a scheme whose success, as in the 
case of all technical processes with commercial issues, must and 
will be judged upon the latter, and not upon the earnestness of 
the inventor and his associates, or the details of the process. 
While we do not go so far as to say there is no novelty in Mr. 
Parker’s methods, and while we entertain respect for the accept- 
ances of the German Patent Office, we cannot submit in this 
country to be bound upon that or any other point—at present. 








Waverley Association of Gas Managers.—The Hon. Secretary 
of the Association (Mr. W. Brown, of Lasswade) intimates that 
the gtst meeting will be held in the Royal British Hotel, Edin- 
burgh, on Friday, the 12th inst.—Mr. William Young, of Penicuik, 
in the chair. At the close of the Presidential Address and dis- 
cussion, the members will dine together. Afterwards, through 
the kindness of Messrs. James M‘Kelvie and Co., of Edinburgh, 
the company will be conveyed in motor omnibuses to the fire 
station in Edinburgh, and thence to South Queensferry. There 
will be a sail beside and below the Forth Bridge, to be followed 
by tea at Queensferry ; and Edinburgh will be reached on the 
return journey shortly before seven o’clock. 


Gas-Engines for the Supply of Power to Mines.—This subject 
was incidentally touched upon last Tuesday at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, in a paper by Mr. A. H. Preece on “ Electrically- 
Driven Winding-Gear.” The cost of supplying power to mines 
depends, of course, on the prime mover adopted. Oil-engines and 
suction-gas systems are out of the question; for they cannot, as 
yet, be made of sufficiently large sizes. Only steam and gas 
engines can be considered. Great developments are taking place 
with gas-engines using coke-oven gas and waste gas from blast-fur- 
naces. In the Westphalian district, a company is taking over all 
such gases and erecting isolated gas-engines for generating elec- 
tricity where required. Two-cycle and four-cycle gas-engines 
are used of tooo H.P. per cylinder. A ton of slack in a producer 
is calculated to give 120,000 to 150,000 cubic feet of gas. A gas- 
engine gives 1 kilowatt per 100 cubic feet ; so that a ton of slack 
produces from 1200 to 1500 kilowatt-hours. With a steam-engine, 
a ton of slack will produce less than 1000 kilowatt-hours. A gas- 
engine is thus more economical of fyel than a steam-engine, 
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GAS PRODUCTS FOR MOTOR DRIVING. 





A BRIEF paragraph appeared in the “ JourNnAL” some time back 
in which attention was drawn to the attempts that were made a 


few years ago by certain sections of the Motor Press to introduce 
to the knowledge of their readers the possibility of employing 
some form of coal tar hydrocarbon as fuel in an internal com- 
bustion engine. The matter was taken up originally by our con- 
temporary the “ Autocar” almost exactly three years ago; a 
series of articles being published in the summer of 1904 explain- 
ing, for the benefit of non-technical persons, the theoretical and 
practical effect of using some liquid such as benzol as a fuel, 
comparing the properties of benzol with those of “ petrol,” and 
finally giving an account of some experiments that had actually 
come to the notice of the writer upon the use of benzol in car- 
engines. [The word “petrol” throughout this article is to be 
understood as the name applied, as it is actually applied at the 
present day, to any grade of petroleum spirit sold as a motor 
fuel.] The object of the “ Autocar” in taking up the subject was 
not so much the altruistic aim of benefiting the coal-tar industry, 
as of freeing the owners of cars from a virtual monopoly on the 
part of American importers of petrol, and of offering to its readers 
a new British fuel which might become popular on the score of 
patriotism. In the pages of the erste however, the matter 
certainly demands consideration from a somewhat different and 
more technical aspect—namely, that of the tar trade, which is 
now being offered a market hitherto unexploited for certain of the 
products it already makes. 

It is, of course, quite unnecessary in the “ JourNAL” to say 
anything about the properties of commercial benzol; but there 
are reasons for describing the composition of petrol rather more 
in detail. When the idea of exploding benzol vapour in an in- 
ternal combustion engine was first mooted, two objections were 
brought against it. In the first place, it was stated that the high 
proportion of carbon in any aromatic hydrocarbon must assuredly 
make for imperfect combustion, causing so much free carbon to 
be deposited about the cylinder and valves of an engine that it 
would sooner or later be thrown out of working order. This 
objection was based primarily on the conventional notion that 
petrol is a mixture of purely saturated hydrocarbons or paraffins 
—i.., that it is a liquid containing as little carbon in its molecule 
as it is possible for a fuel of the hydrocarbon variety to contain, 
whereas benzol should have but little less than the percentage of 
carbon which corresponds with the composition of pure benzene. 
Students of chemical literature have known for a great many 
years that several grades of petroleum, if not all, are by no means 
entirely composed of saturated hydrocarbons. The liquid con- 
tains olefines and possibly hydrocarbons even less completely 
saturated than they. In fact, a sample of one of the most popular 
brands of petrol, bought at random from a retailer at the time 
when the “ Autocar” was dealing with the subject, gave the fol- 
lowing figures, to which, for the sake of comparison, may be 
added the results obtained at the same date from a sample of so- 
called go’s benzol purchased in the open market :— 


Petrol. Benzol, 
Specific gravity . 0°7225 0°883 
Began to distil at 58° C. 92°C 
First 10 per cent. below . 86° C. 95°C 
Next 80 per cent. below . 131°C. 109° C 
Last 10 per cent. below 177° C. 143° C 
Carbon per cent. 85°17 sia 90°07 
Hydrogen per cent. . 14°85 “s 8°03 
Sulphur . 1. 1. «© «© « « « _ oe 1°56 
Oxygenandloss .... . —_ = 0°34 
Mean vapour density . . . . 48'9 a 40°2 
Large calories per kilo. . 10782 os 9759 
- i ee 7790 os 8617 


In view of the mean vapour density of the petrol, it will be seen 
that the empirical composition of that liquid may be represented 
by the formula C;.;Hj4..,, whereas that of benzol was Co.ogH 6-49. 
Or, in other words, the benzol only really contained about 5 per 
cent. more carbon than the petrol. The benzol also was more 
volatile, and had (neglecting the “start”) a much narrower 
range of boiling points. This, however, does not matter much, 
because only single samples were tested, and because the volatility 
of either spirit could no doubt be adjusted if competition between 
them should arise, until they suited the legitimate demands of 
motor-car drivers. The small difference in the percentage of 
carbon, on the other hand, is probably characteristic; and even 
were there no road or engine tests on record to support the view, 
it would indicate that there’is little reason to fear separation of 
carbon within the engine or on the sparking-plug—always assum- 
ing the engine employed with benzol is suitably designed therefor, 
and is manipulated with a proper degree of skill. 

The amount of sulphur generally present in merchantable ben- 
zol was also at the time in question said to be fatal, on the ground 
that it must produce on explosion an amount of sulphurous 
or possibly sulphuric anhydride likely to corrode the valves and 
other moving portions of the engine. It must be confessed that 
even now proof that the sulphur in a badly-refined benzol may 
not in the course of time act prejudicially upon an enzine still 
remains to be collected; but evidence to the contrary is avail- 
able, and is substantiated by theoretical considerations. From 
a theoretical standpoint, it may be said that the whole tempera- 
ture of an explosion engine and of the exharst which finally 





leaves it is much too high to permit the sulphur oxides to attack 
the metal, even admitting the fact that they exist side by side 
with a large quantity of water vapour. When a coal-fire or fur- 
nace fed with fuel containing much sulphur is fitted with a chim- 
ney of iron plates, the metal suffers a good deal in the course of 
time; but in that case the cooling action of the air reduces the 
temperature of the combustion products as they ascend the shaft 
until a condensation of water—that is to say, actually of dilute 
sulphurous or sulphuric acid—may occur. Again, gaseous or 
liquid fuels containing much sulphur have already been used for 
long periods of time in gas-engines without giving trouble. It is 
not necessary to mention the case of coal gas itself, because the 
proportion of sulphur therein is much lower than that now under 
consideration; but, as was stated in the abstract of an article by 
Herr Graete on “ Still Gas,”** brown coal-tar oils containing from 
1 to 2 per cent. of sulphur have been used for years in Germany 
in explosion engines, without giving rise to any symptoms of 
corrosion. The amount of sulphur contained in the sample of 
benzol referred to above is probably higher than that normally 
present. Perhaps the average quantity may be taken at some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 1 per cent. Two points, more- 
over, have to be recollected—first, that the ordinary run of petrol 
is not wholly free from sulphur; and, secondly, that coal tar 
spirits can be freed from the greater part of their sulphur, should 
necessity arise, a very small cost. 

Inasmuch as petrol and benzol are sold in this country by the 
gallon, and not by weight, the figures given above (which are no 
doubt quite representative) show that benzol possesses a higher 
calorific value than petrol per unit quantity. Hence, if an engine 
designed to consume benzol should not show any higher efficiency 
as a motor than the current engine which consumes petrol, benzol 
ought to be the more economical fuel of the two, even if sold at 
the same price per gallon. The efficiency of a petrol motor is 
very low; and already there would seem to be ground for hope 
that a higher efficiency should be easily obtainable from benzol. 
According to Erkner, indeed, the consumption of benzol in an 
explosion engine per horse-power-hour is 10, 15, or even 20 per 
cent. less than that of a petroleum spirit. 

A good number of tests have already been carried out with 
benzol at one time or other; and the results have proved 
mostly satisfactory. Further trials would have been made, ex- 
cept for the curious difficulty in persuading the distillers to pro- 
vide small samples suitable for use. Probably many more runs 
have been made than it is possible to mention. Some three or 
four years ago, a coal-tar spirit was used for some little time by 
the private owner of a Benz car. The fuel worked admirably, 
making the driver believe it to propel the car more vigorously 
than an equal volume of petrol. But since the experiments were 
carried out in the late autumn and the driver had been thought- 
lessly supplied with a good grade of pure benzene, the runs were 
brought to an abrupt and unpleasant conclusion through the 
arrival of frost. The remainder of the benzol was, however, 
consumed without further trouble, when it had been thawed, by 
adding to it about an equal volume of petrol. 

The run of which it is possible to give fullest details was made 
in the summer of 1904, in a single-cylinder, slow-speed, water- 
cooled engine, giving 6 B.H.P. at 750 to 800 revolutions per 
minute. This car—known asthe Napier-Parsons—was quite new 
at the beginning of the journey, weighed about 14 cwt. loaded 
(without the driver), and was taken from Southampton to London 
and back in dry, fine weather, when the wind was light—a total 
distance of 162 miles over practically the same roads. Seven 
different fuels were used on the journey; three of them being 
various grades of petrol, and the other four being two different 
grades of go’s benzol, one of toluol, and one of solvent naphtha. 
The driver and builder of the car—Mr. H. Parsons, of South- 
ampton—had volunteered to make this run in the way indicated, 
with the object of testing the comparative merits of the different 
fuels ; and his final opinions were to the effect that all the varieties 
of coal-tar hydrocarbons worked more smoothly than the petro- 
leum products ; that with the same igniting moment the petroleum 
spirits caused knocking in the engine, whereas the coal-tar hydro- 
carbons did not ; that the engine started perfectly well “ all cold” 
on go’s benzol; and that no trouble whatever was experienced 
in the way of dirty valves or sparking-plugs. The possibility of 
starting all cold on the other tar spirits was not tested; but they 
exploded readily enough when the engine was warm. The car- 
burettor of this particular engine was of somewhat peculiar de- 
sign, unusually favourable to using a spirit deficient in volatility. 
Nevertheless, it was judged that 9o’s benzol would start all cold in 
a carburettor of ordinary pattern. 

The amount of each variety of fuel required to cover a measured 
distance was noted at the time; but the figures are doubtless 
vitiated to a large extent by the varying nature of the road sur- 
faces and the gradients, by the difference in the wind on the up 
and down journeys, and more especially by the newness of the 
engine. However, taking the stage of the run nearest London, 
which was 28 miles long on the up journey, and 31 miles long on 
the down, where the roads are fairly level, it was found on the up 
journey that 1 gallon of toluol drove the car for the whole 28 miles, 
that 0°6 gallon of a good petrol drove it 15 miles back, and that 
0°48 gallon of go’s benzol drove it 16 miles back. These figures 
seem to show that 1 gallon of petrol should have been equal to a 
journey of 25 miles, 1 gallon of toluol sufficient for 28 miles, and 





* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,"’ Vol. XCIY., p. 293, 
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1 gallon of go’s benzol for 33 or 34 miles. In another stage, how- 
ever, solvent naphtha was found to propel the car further per unit 
of volume than benzol; so that the superiority of toluol over 
benzol is questionable. 

Other tests on the road were also carried out by Mr. J. H. 
Brown, the Nottingham Gas Engineer, in a De Dion, and later on 
ina20-H.P. Decauville car. At first he used a mixture composed 
of one part of benzol and two parts of petrol, afterwards equal 
parts of each, and finally benzol alone. Heran “a considerable 
number of miles” on benzol only, without the slightest difficulty 
or inconvenience—stating in the “Autocar” that the engine 
appeared to have more power than usual, and to pull more regu- 
larly. He examined his valves after each run, but found no 
appreciable sooting to have occurred. His benzol contained 0°93 
per cent. of sulphur, or 650 grains per gallon. The present writer 
was also informed some time ago of a very satisfactory run made 
from Bristol to London and back (in a large touring car) on benzol 
alone; but the consumption of spirit per car-mile and other tech- 
nical details were not noted. 

Assuming that some coal-tar spirit of the go’s or 50-90’s benzol 
or of the toluol type will work satisfactorily in a motor-car engine 
of suitable design, the question of introducing such a fuel on to 
the market resolves itself into one of price. At the moment, 
it will perhaps be better to take for granted that equal volumes 
of benzol or tuluol and of petrol are of equal engine efficiency, 
whence they should be of equal monetary value to the car owner. 
When the subject of using benzol was first discussed, it was freely 
stated that any increased demand for it would be followed by a 
rise in price. A good deal has happened in the gas industry since 
then ; and it is doubtful whether the benzol market cannot bear 
a large number of extra consumers without jumping to an ex- 
orbitant height. In the early days of the motor-car, when these 
vehicles were solely employed for pleasure purposes, purchases 
of petrol were made in small quantities, and it was necessary for 
the retailers to have their spirit packed up in small parcels. A 
trade in which the products have to be sold in small tins or 
packages is never so grateful to a large manufacturer as one in 
which he can sell his products in bulk. The packing and distri- 
bution involve a deal of extra labour and expense ; but it must be 
remembered that a higher rate of profit over the manufacturing 
cost could easily be demanded for materials which require such 
complicated handling. Recently the motor-car has evolved into 
a business vehicle, and purchases of fuel are made now on a 
larger scale. This seems to show that if the tar distillers care to 
enter the market as suppliers of motor fuel, they would not alto- 
gether be tied down to the small tin or drum, and that they may 
be able to obtain contracts for reasonable quantities of spirit in 
bulk. One firm of distillers, at any rate, has decided that the 
business is worth attention, and has undertaken to make an at- 
tempt upon it, offering a grade of benzol presumably suited to 
the engines of motor-cars at a price of 1s. per gallon in the pro- 
vincial towns where they have factories; the spirit being packed 
in returnable drums and cases. The present price of petrol on 
a similar scale is perhaps about 1s. 3d.; and it would therefore 
appear that, if the tar distillers only take proper steps to bring 
the nature and properties of benzol before non-technical owners 
of motor-cars, they should find a market for their spirit larger 
than they would easily be able to fill. 








Paris Gas Concession. 


In a previous issue of the “ JouRNAL,” it was mentioned that 
out of the several tenders submitted for the concession for the 
future gas supply of Paris, five had been selected for considera- 
tion by the Special Committee appointed for the purpose. They 
were those of M. Rouland, supported by the Bank of Commerce 
and Industry; of MM. Soubeyran and Courriot, by the Union 
Parisienne ; of M. Ellissen, by the Bank of Paris and the Nether- 
lands; of M. Dehaynin, by the Crédit Industriel and the Comptoir 
d’Escompte ; and of the Gas and Water and Continental Gas 
Companies, by the Union and by private banks. The new con- 
cessionary Company had to provide capital to the amount of 30 
million francs (5 millions of which would be caution-money), and 
it would carry a fixed interest at the rate of 5 per cent. But in 
the event of the working being prosperous, the Company would 
have a share of the profits above the 20 million francs to which 
the City would be entitled as owners of the works—the conces- 
sionary Company simply making and distributing the gas. Other 
conditions of the concession were that the employees should be 
placed on the same footing as those in the service of the Munici- 
pality ; that the charge for gas should be 2o0c. per cubic metre to 
private consumers, and 15. for lighting the streets and muni- 
cipal buildings (equal to 4s. 6d. and 3s. 43d. respectively per 
1000 cubic feet) ; that the rental of meters, fittings, &c., should be 
reduced 4o per cent.; and that coal gas only should be supplied. 
These conditions, comprised in a voluminous cahier des charges, 
or specification, embracing every possible detail, were laid before 
the tenderers, one of whom (M. Ellissen) presumably felt that he 
could not accept them, as he withdrew; and the concession has 
been placed by the Municipality with M. Rouland. This gentle- 
man is one of the Directors of the Société d’Eclairage, Chauffage, 
et Force Motrice, who, as our readers may remember, hold the 
concession for the supply of the suburbs of Paris; and should the 
decision of the Municipality be sanctioned by the Conseil d’Etat, 
the gas supply of both city and suburbs will be practically under 
the control of one body. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND GAS EMPLOYEES. 





[COMMUNICATED. | 


Ir is a bad beginning to have to explain a title; and, judging 
from the example afforded in the drafting of Acts of Parliament, 
such a procedure rarely meets with unqualified success. But it 
may be well to explain that under the term “ gas employee” the 
writer has in view anybody and everybody employed in connec- 
tion with the manufacture, distribution, and sale of gas. These 
constitute a large army, comprising many divisions. 


The subject of technical education in connection with the gas 
profession is in no sense a novelty to gas engineers. It has from 
the first been a stock topic in presidential addresses, and they 
have heard over and over again that a man who aspires to the 
manager’s chair should have a first-class general education. It 
is a very safe assertion; for no one can dispute that a man who 
can make a speech in two or three different languages, is a good 
draughtsman, an expert laboratory operator, and acquainted with 
mathematics up to the far end, will, all other things being equal, 
be more successful than one whose curriculum is limited to the 
“Three R’s.” But—at any rate, till a very few years ago—any am- 
bitious aspirant who took fire from the live coal of the presidential 
eloquence found that, beyond the assistance of coaches in parti- 
cular subjects, or evening classes, there was no definite or recog- 
nized course of procedure which he could follow, and that he 
must depend chiefly on his own initiative. And the number of 
men who, though to a large extent self-educated so far as tech- 
nics are concerned, are occupying important positions, and are 
able to hold their own against younger men who have enjoyed full 
educational advantages, are a standing monument to British de- 
termination and pluck under trying circumstances. But beyond 
the expression of irresponsible opinion, nothing has been done. 
In a general way, of course, the various Associations have been 
valuable educational Institutions, and the same may be said of 
the Technical Press. These have been instrumental in keeping 
the gas man, to use the customary expression, “up to date.” But 
none of the Associations have recognized the importance of the 
subject by definite or official action, such as the appointment of 
a Special Committee to inquire and report upon it. 

There are not wanting signs of broader views on this question 
than have hitherto obtained, among the larger and more progressive 
undertakings, as instanced by the Governor’s speeches at the 
meetings of the Gaslight and Coke Company, and by the co- 
partnership schemes initiated by Sir George Livesey, which, quite 
apart from the other merits claimed for them, are powerful 
inducements to technical education in a right direction. But 
with these exceptions, there is a very general impression among 
the smaller Provincial undertakings which constitute the rank and 
file of the industry, that all the special education required toruna 
gas undertaking can be carried under one hat, and that, except 
the manager, there is no need for preparatory training, either 
as regards the staff or (I say it with bated breath) in the board- 
room. Might one not go farther, and say that there is a dis- 
position to regard too much knowledge as a dangerous thing ? 
This narrow view is largely to be accounted for by the meagre 
salaries paid to the lieutenants of the gas army. Even in large 
undertakings, where the manager and secretary receive reasonable 
remuneration, it will be found that the men who come next to 
them—the chief accountant or the assistant manager—who are 
occasionally called upon to take sole charge in the absence of 
the chief, receive little more than a clerk’s pittance. 

Every ambitious young aspirant who enters the gas-works or 
the office looks upon a managership or a secretaryship as the ne 
plus ultra ; and, within certain limits, this is a laudable ambition 
that should be encouraged. But there is a disposition to exagger- 
ate the importance of the head position, and to undervalue the 
subordinate one. The three hundred or more applications for a 
small vacancy, at a salary barely equal to the wages earned by a 
respectable artisan, consist largely of young men now filling sub- 
ordinate appointments in large works, who are—or, at any rate, 
ought to be—earning good salaries, and occupying good posts, 
and able to devote their evenings to educational advantages, 
and to pleasant social functions among people in a similar posi- 
tion to themselves. The “blessed word” “manager” or “ secre- 
tary ” leads them to expect that the acceptance of such a post, in 
some little out-of-the-way town or village, must ultimately lead to 
affluence and success. Many a promising young man has practi- 
cally “burnt his boats” by accepting office amid uncongenial 
surroundings in a small concern at a nominal salary to begin with 
—an arrangement which, in practice, usually works out to not 
more than to per cent. increase or so to finish with. He believes 
that his smart town habits and address will be appreciated by 
the directors and by the customers, and that if he can show 
a good increase of business and of profits, his emoluments and 
position will be improved at a similar rate. But as often as not 
it turns out that, instead of bringing his new associates up to his 
level, he must drop to theirs, if he wishes or finds it necessary to 
keep his position. 

It should be clearly understood by every beginner that there 
are not enough eligible head offices to go round; and that, 
whether he starts on the office boy’s stool or in a pupil’s easy- 
chair, the chances of rising to a substantial managership are 
somewhat remote, especially in the absence of special aptitude, 
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ability, or influence. But there is—or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that there should be, and, if the endeavours to 
establish a superior class of officers in the industry are to be 
attended with permanent success, there will have to be—a 
sufficient attraction in the shape of reasonably remunerative 
positions as a reward for integrity and industry, corresponding 
to those that are available in almost every other large business. 
In any but the very smallest gas undertakings, the head clerk in 
the office, the chief outdoor inspector, and the head of the show- 
room department, should be men of experience and training, and, 
as such, should be worth larger salaries than are offered by 
the much-sought-after small concerns. Anyone occupying such 
a position must be really wretchedly paid, or else have very little 
knowledge of the true position of affairs, if he believes that a 
small country managership is an improvement. He should have 
a substantial immediate increase of income, to say nothing of 
future prospects, to make it worth his while to sacrifice the 
advantages of city life, and to stagnate in the country; and he will 
be badly advised if, as is frequently done, he accepts a reduction 
in income—in effect paying heavily for the privilege of signing 
“manager” under his name. If only this state of things can be 
remedied by offering sufficient attraction to young aspirants to 
induce them to devote their abilities to one special branch, 
instead of taking long shots at the whole, and to look for advance- 
ment amid their own surroundings, instead of prospecting about 
all over the country after what, as often as not, proves an ignis 
fatuus, there will be no difficulty whatever in meeting the education 
question. 

It should be clearly understood, however, that these broader 
views are for the present confined to a few of those who are in the 
pioneer ranks of the industry—those who are open to “scrap” 
any method or any apparatus that does not justify its existence. 
The rank and file, which includes the average small country gas 
undertaking, believe in following along the old ruts, and think more 
about keeping down the capital responsibilities, or heaping up 
profits at the expense of the repairs and renewals account, than 
about development and advance. And this is the direction in 
which the ambitious young aspirant—trich in technical knowledge, 
but poor in acquaintance with human nature outside his own 
circle—is apt to meet defeat. He looks upon it as an established 
fact that the undertaking wants the best it can get, and is willing 
sooner or later to pay a fair price for it. But he would do well 
to get the clearest possible evidence on this point, and not to 
accept all that is stated in the advertisement, which is probably 
more of a matter of form than a statement of fact. A board of 
directors, representing a small company, were once examining 
candidates for the position of manager. One—a smart and very 
competent medallist—told them they were all behind the times; 
that they ought to sell three times as much gas as they were 
doing, and to make it at half the present cost ; andthat the whole 
plant required reconstruction. The next candidate had simply 
left the technicalities severely alone, but had kept things going in 
an old-fashioned way for a concern similar in size. He did not 
want to reconstruct the works, for the simple reason that he did 
not know how to do it, nor was he cumbered with any notions 
about increasing gas sales. And so he got the place—at a bare 
bread-and-cheese salary. This is not an isolated case. 

To my mind, the friends of technical advancement usually take 
hold of the wrong end of thestick. They urge the young aspirant 
on, whereas if they would leave him to look after himself, but 
induce those who hold the appointments in their hands to show 
some preference for high-class technical or commercial ability, 
and offer a reasonable price for it, the young men would rise to 
the occasion. As it is, the energetic young progressive, who 
wants to upset the general and established order of things, and 
actually talks of ‘running the show for all it is worth,” will very 
possibly be regarded as undesirable. The custom is to jog along 
at the slow and safe pace of a 3 to 5 per cent. increase in sales of 
gas per annum. This, with the usual dividend, conveys an im- 
pression to the somewhat bucolic shareholders that the concern 
is being energetically worked, and that the business is being con- 
ducted with modern pushing enterprise. The shareholders’ meet- 
ing isa farce. The chairman explains the accounts in a manner 
that his hearers do not understand, and possibly that he does not 
comprehend himself; the usual dividends are declared ; retiring 
officers are re-elected ; and votes of thanks are passed, comprising 
several complimentary allusions of an imaginative nature rather 
than an actual presentment of fact. Anybody of ordinary intelli- 
gence will do for the directorship, and men are elected more with 
regard to the size of their holding than to possession of ability for 
the office. The duties are for the most part merely nominal. The 
manager presents a report showing that the daily operations are 
in regular motion, which usually passes without comment, as being 
“satisfactory.” There may be a little occasional excitement in 
the way of a disputed account or some claim for damages. Then 
there are a few cheques to sign, a little local gossip, and the meet- 
ing is over. The staff are not overpaid, and have no inducement 
to do more than follow the example of the fat boy in “ Pickwick,” 
and the directors are happy under the soporific influence of full 
dividends and 5 percent. increase in sales. Any small extensions 
required can be covered out of revenue, and an increase of capital 
is the event of a lifetime. The thing really has to take care of 
itself, and there is no management, in the strict sense of the word. 
The smart, energetic young man who wants to rattle up the dry 
bones and to develop the resources to the full, instead of being 
thanked for his trouble, stands a good chance of getting into hot 





water all round. The underpaid staff resent being called upon to 
give more than they are accustomed to regard as a sufficient 
equivalent for their money; and the directorate find themselves 
under the necessity of discussing and deciding upon questions 
involving a knowledge of gas finances, that they do not, and 
possibly are in no sense competent to, understand. The staff are 
loth to part with the loaves and fishes attached to the old order; 
and the directorate fretfully point out that the previous manager 
always satisfied the consumers, and had a balance in the bank 
for the dividends, without bothering them. 

A director who has not a clear grasp and some actual knowledge 
of the working of the company’s affairs will usually be found to 
take a somewhat low view about the extent of technical skill and 
ability required to “run the concern,” and favour an insufficient 
and cheap staff. He sees no objection, subject to the limitations 
just mentioned, to having a well educated and trained technician 
in charge, provided he does not object to undertake the work of 
a clerk or collector in addition to his other duties. But he does 
not give such an individual preference, and would quibble at the 
suggestion to grant him a larger salary. We have all heard of 
the town councillor who thought that the gas-works could be run 
by an intelligent gasfitter ; and there was a widespread idea that 
the gas-works manager was more a shrewd workman who had 
“gumption” enough to make a soft place for himself than a 
trained and professional engineer. As a result, subordinate 
offices at the gas-works were not popularly regarded as calling for 
intellect. But it is now recognized that the need of the day, 
whether at the works or in the district, is the best education and 
ability available. The man at the works must be able to control 
the working of intricate processes and machinery, and the one 
who comes in contact with the consumer must be quick to see 
openings for business, and able to advise on anything and every- 
thing. The consumers are calling for a superior order of service, 
and the undertaking wants something more than glib-tongued 
canvassers who simply get new business. It requires not merely 
to get business, but to keep it, and to establish a respectable and 
reliable standing in the district. There is a desire, on both sides of 
the counter, for more technical ability, more smartness, and better 
training all round. And it is usually found that the existing staff 
can rise to the occasion, if they are once satisfied that efforts in 
this direction will meet with appreciation. 

In considering questions of education, attention is naturally 
directed to the coming generation rather than the present, and 
to those about to enter the profession rather than to those who 
are halfway through their career. One often hears about the 
dangers of precocity; and an age-limit is set at the bottom of the 
scale. But what about the other end? It has been decided over 
and over again what should be the minimum age at which a pupil 
should commence his training. But what about the maximum ? 
At what age does a man become so fossilized that it is useless to 
attempt to teach him, or to put him in the way of learning any- 
thing fresh? What is to be the position of the man who is neither 
young nor old, whose age suggests that he has finished his tech- 
nical education long ago, but who has yet a prospect of twenty 
years of active service? Is he to be encouraged to rise to the 
occasion, or quietly elbowed out of the way, as opportunity offers, 
in favour of a younger and better educated successor? While 
so much is being done to encourage the young, should not the 
middle aged be allowed a chance to look in? There is too much 
tendency to overlook the fact that an intelligent man whose only 
fault is that he has reached from forty to fifty years, is as good a 
learner as a lad of less than half his age. I do not propose to 
amplify this point by quoting examples of men who started a new 
business after they were seventy, and learnt languages after eighty 
years of age, but prefer to leave the suggestion where it is. 

While it is possible to lay down a model programme for the 
preparation of a gas engineer, a secretary, or an accountant, it 
must be remembered that not one beginner in ten will be able 
to follow every item. Considerations of a financial nature, or of 
health, or family affairs, constitute disadvantages or hindrances 
in the way; and it rarely happens that the tyro is free to run an 
unimpeded course, or, for that matter, finds himself the better 
man if he is ableto do so. On the contrary, it is often found that 
the disadvantages help to make the man. ; 

The subject of the education of gas employees has now attained 
sufficient importance to be worthy the attention of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, as the representative body of the profession, 
with a view to something more than a paragraph in the Presi- 
dential Address. The Institution of Civil Engineers has furnished 
an excellent example in this respect. A Special Committee was 
appointed, and the result of their labours, which were noticed in 
the “JouRNAL,” appears in the “ Proceedings” {see Vol. CLVI., 
pp. 159 to 182]. The terms of reference to the Committee were 
as follows: “ To consider and report as to the best methods of 
training for all classes of engineers, including both scholastic and 
subsequent technical education; it being an instruction to the 
Committee that the principle shall be maintained that the educa- 
tion of an engineer must include both practical experience and 
scientific training.” From first to last, the scheme was carried 
out in a manner that renders the report capable of application to 
almost any form of technical training, applying the words in their 
widest possible sense. It will be obvious, on perusal, that the 
special terms, “ engineer,” ‘“ engineering,” or “ engineering pro- 
fession,” might be replaced by others, wherever they occur, with 
little if any alteration to the other parts of the text, and without 
affecting the sense or the value of the report. The selection of 
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the Committee, in the first place, involved the covering of a larger 
area than even the wide basis that would be represented by a 
Committee of Institution members. Apart from the President, 
the Vice-President, and two ex-Presidents (here is evidence of 
the importance attached to the subject), the Committee comprised 
eight gentlemen, all of whom were nominated by, and repre- 
sented, leading technical Associations. The Institution of Gas 
Engineers, it will be remembered, selected Mr. H. E. Jones; and 
no one will question the wisdom of their choice. The inquiry 
was not confined to the four walls of a Committee-room. Forms 
of inquiry were prepared and submitted to selected members of 
the various professions concerned, in response to which nearly 
300 replies were received. These did not, of course, simply sup- 
port or negative the conclusions of the Committee; they exhi- 
bited considerable differences of opinion in some instances. But 
the soundness of the suggestions offered by the Committee, and 
the competent manner in which they are drawn up, are illustrated 
by the substantial majorities they secured in regard to several 
important points. Young men in training for the engineering 
profession cannot now say they are without any authoritative or 
definite guide as to a good educational course. 

I am not at present concerned with the conclusions arrived at 
by the Committee, although much may be said about them as 
throwing a valuable sidelight on the training of a gas engineer, 
but with the report as a whole, regarded as a definite work in the 
cause of technical education, especially in view of the fact that 
the time appears to be ripe for some similar effort on the part of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers. If it is possible for the Institution 
of Civil Engineers to collect and condense into the compass of a 
few pages, the views of some 300 authorities from all parts of the 
country, surely it would be a simpler and smaller matter to crys- 
tallize the ideas entertained by the heads of the gas engineering 
profession. Perhaps one reason why the Institution so frequently 
has occasion to complain of the scant support received from out- 
side the ranks of gas engineers, is that it can show so little in the 
way of really definite work in the interests of the profession. 
Papers and discussions are useful things, and I do not wish to 
belittle their importance; but they do not carry great weight out- 
side their immediate circle. The lay mind is apt to incline to the 
idea that there is no special need for subscriptions in connection 
with them. But directly they take up a really definite work, sup- 
port is not wanting—as was instanced by the Earl’s Court and the 
Crystal Palace Exhibitions. 








Masonic. 


Last Wednesday evening the Installation meeting of the Even- 
ing Star Lodge, No. 1719, was held; Bro. W. T. Dunn being duly 
installed W.M. by W.Bro. F. W. Cross. The new Officers of the 
Lodge for 1907-8 are: Bro. Glover Clark, S.W.; Bro. Jacques 
Abady, J.W.; W.Bro. T. H. Martin, Treasurer; W.Bro. W. D. 
Child, Secretary; W.Bro. William A. Surridge, S.D.; Bro. Cyril 
Davis, J.D.; Bro. William Edgar, 1.G.; W.Bro. Chas. H. Nichol- 
son, Director of Ceremonies; W.Bro. Chas. Offord, Organist ; 
Stewards, Bro. E. G. Smithard, and Bro. T. G. Marsh. 


ee 


Municipalization of Gas-Works in Italy—We learn from “Il 
Gaz” that overtures for the purchase of gas undertakings are 
proceeding in several instances. One case that is all but con- 
cluded is that of Cuneo (or Coni), a town in Piedmont of 12,000 
inhabitants, about 50 miles from Turin. The Gas Company 
there fixed their price at 560,000 lire (£22,400), and the offer of 
the Municipality amounted to 330,000 lire (£13,200)—a consider- 
able difference. Negotiations were nearly broken off, and sug- 
gestions made for competitive gas-works belonging to the town, 
when better counsels prevailed, and a compromised price of 420,000 
lire (£16,800) was agreed to. The transaction will doubtless 
now be carried through on this basis. Other towns in Italy where 
negotiations for municipalizing the gas supply are in progress 
are Ferrara and Treviso. 


Stopping Pit-Holes in Riveted Steel Conduits—A method of 
stopping leaks through pit-holes in riveted steel water-pipes has 
been used successfully at Rochester (N.Y.) on a 38-inch steel con- 
duit about 26 miles long, made of }-inch to 2-inch plate. After ex- 
cavating to the pipe, a dry pine plug is driven to temporarily stop 
the flow of the water; the plug being cut off flush with the out- 
side of the pipe. The coating is scraped off clean and the metal 
dried, after which a coat of mineral rubber is applied. A sheet- 
lead gasket is then beaten down into contact with the concave 
side of a steel patch curved to fit the pipe, and the patch and 
gasket are applied to the pipe and tightly drawn up by means of 
a two-part band of } inch by 2 inch iron, bolted together. The 
edges of the lead are caulked, and the whole given another coat 
of mineral rubber. In some cases, where the leak has been near 
the lap of longitudinal and round seams, or where rivet-heads 
hinder the ordinary procedure, the steel patch is first applied, 
spaced a short distance from the pipe, and the intervening space 
filled with melted lead, after which the edges are caulked as before. 
When, however, the patch has to cover a series of holes or pitted 
places which are so continuous as to preclude the use of small 
patches, or where the plate is so weakened as to need a con- 
tinuous cover-plate of considerable size, it is impossible to pour 
hot lead into the broad thin space under the plate, as it is rapidly 
chilled by the water in the pipe. In such circumstances, elastic 
cement has been successfully used. 








PERSONAL. 





Mr. E. H. Gotprincu has been appointed Secretary of the 
Sittingbourne District Gas Company, in succession to Mr. W. J. 
Harris, whose death was announced in the “ JournaL” for the 
12th ult. 


At the annual general meeting of the Arundel Gas Company, 
the Chairman announced that Mr. W. C. Dawson, who was 
appointed Manager of the Company in 1877, had resigned his 
position. In consideration of his long service, the Directors 
recommended that a retiring allowance of £25 per annum be paid 
to him or his wife, should she survive him. 


Mr. James Kay Law, the Assistant-Manager of the Sowerby 
Bridge Gas-Works, and the Superintendent of the Luddenden 
Foot Gas-Works, has been appointed Manager of the gas-works 
of the Marple Urban District Council, in succession to Mr. J. R. 
Mackenzie, resigned; and he took up his duties yesterday. 
There were upwards of 80 applicants for the position. Before 
leaving Sowerby Bridge, Mr. Law was presented by the Engineer 
and staff with a handsome polished oak writing-case, as a me- 
mento of the esteem in which he was held by them. 


At Oldham last Wednesday, Mr. CHARLES WILDING, who, after 
39 years’ service with the Gas and Water Department, recently 
retired, was presented with a handsome dining-room clock and 
ornaments, as a mark of the esteem and respect of those with 
whom he has worked at various times during that long period. 
He was at the time of his retirement Outdoor Foreman for the 
Belowtown District of Oldham. Mr. Arthur Andrew, the 
General Manager, presided; and he was supported by Mr. Tim. 
Duxbury, the Gas Engineer, Mr. Massey, the Assistant Engineer, 
and other officials. The presentation was made by Mr. John 
Lancashire, Outdoor Foreman of the Abovetown District; and 
Mr. Wilding thanked his friends for their expressions of goodwill, 
and for the gift. 


The Dewsbury Gas Committee have regretfully accepted the 
resignation by Mr. CuarLes A. CrAvEN of his appointment as 
Gas Manager. Mr. Craven, who is a native of Keighley, went to 
the Batley Gas-Works at an early age ; and in 1862 he was offered 
and accepted the Managership of the Keighley Gas-Works. Five 
years later, he returned to the heavy woollen district as Manager 
of the Dewsbury and Batley Gas-Works. On the works being 
purchased by the respective Corporations, Mr. Craven entered 
the service of the Dewsbury Corporation ; and extensive works 
were erected under his direction at Savile Town. In 1877, the 
firm of Messrs. Fielden Bros., merchants and shippers, of Tod- 
morden and Manchester, acquired works in Pernambuco, Brazil ; 
and Mr. Craven went out to manage them. He returned to 
Dewsbury in 1890, where he has remained ever since; and under 
his superintendence, the gas-works have become one of the most 
valuable assets of the Corporation. 


oll 


OBITUARY. 








Jarrow has lost one of the oldest and most popular men in the 
borough by the death, on Monday last week, of Alderman W. H. 
Dickinson. He was born in Jarrow in 1828, and about half-a- 
century ago began to take an interest in public affairs. He was 
instrumental in establishing gas-works in the town, though the 
residents were opposed to it. A Local Board was formed who 
continued the lighting till the works were transferred to the South 
Shields Gas Company, who have since supplied the district. 


The death occurred, on the aist ult., in his 65th year, of Mr. 
Tuomas GILBERT, the Water Engineer to the Shoeburyness 
Urban District Council. He had not been in very good health, 
and two days before his death the Council had granted him a 
month’s leave of absence. Mr. Gilbert was appointed in 1897; 
and during his tenure of office many improvements were carried 
out in the works, the result of which is that the town has an 
abundant supply of pure water at a moderate price. Deceased 
leaves a widow, five sons, and two daughters. 


We regret to learn, from our French contemporaries, of the 
recent death, at his residence in Paris, of M. EuGine LeEson, 
whose name is well known on the Continent in connection with 
the Compagnie Centrale d’Eclairage et de Chauffage par le Gaz 
et l’Electricité—an organization controlling works in various towns 
in France, Spain, and Egypt, as well as in Algeria. The Com- 
pany, which is usually referred to as the Compagnie Lebon, was 
founded by the father of the deceased, M. Charles Lebon, in 1837; 
the first town lighted with gas being Dieppe. M. Eugéne Lebon 
succeeded him; and he and his son, M. Alfred Lebon, shared the 
management of this important undertaking. Deceased joined the 
Société Technique du Gaz en France at its formation in 1874, 
and presided at the congress held at Rouen in 1877. He was 
also ex officio a member of the Committee. He was one of the 
original members of the Société des Ingénieurs Civils de France, 
joining it when it was founded in 1848. He was also an officer of 
the Legion of Honour. He took an active part in the arrange- 
ments for the display of gas appliances in the Gas Pavilion at the 
Paris International Exhibition of 1900, which many of our readers 
had an opportunity of visiting. 
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THE NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 


More Questions in the House. 

WE referred last week (p. 794) to the answers given by the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury to four questions asked by members in the 
House of Commons with reference to the work carried on at the 
National Physical Laboratory and to the Committee recently 
appointed by the Treasury to inquire generally into that work. 
Answers to several other questions relating to the laboratory were 
also given prior to the Easter adjournment; and while some of 
the questions dealt with rather trivial issues, it is worth while 
noting the general tenor of the replies. 

Sir W. Evans-Gordon and Mr. Owen Philipps have both been 
inquisitive as to the extent to which the laboratory has been 
financed by the State. Summarizing the answers given by Mr. 
Runciman to three questions, it appears that £52,500 has been 
so far granted by Parliament and expended on the laboratory. 
The annual grants are steadily rising in amount. On the other 
hand, private donations and subscriptions have fallen off from 
£2313 in 1904 to £1910 in 1906. During the past three years, 
the receipts in respect of fees and charges for work done and 
commissions executed, amounting to approximately {6000 per 
annum, have shown but a slight tendency to increase. Sir W. 
Evans-Gordons also asked for particulars of the results of any 
research which could be considered in any way an adequate re- 
turn for the expenditure involved, and he was referred to the list 
of published researches in the report of the laboratory for 1906, 
and to the two volumes of collected researches which have been 
published. In regard to these points, we believe that no one 
begrudges the expenditure by the State of the sums named on 
physical research and other work falling within the scope of the 
well-defined objects of the National Physical Laboratory; but it 
is contended that the funds have gone largely to aid the labora- 
tory to compete with private establishments in ordinary routine 
commercial testing, and that the meagreness of the research work 
accomplished is indirect but convincing evidence that the true 
objects of the laboratory have suffered through the diversion of 
its funds to this improper use. 

Sir Albert Muntz has asked three questions as to the scope of 
the inquiry now being held by the Committee recently appointed 
by the Treasury, and as to the influence which bodies or persons 
connected with the present administration of the National Phy- 
sical Laboratory had in the appointment of the members of the 
Committee. In reply, the scope of the inquiry was again de- 
fined in the terms of reference which we quoted last week, and 
an evasive answer referring to information already afforded to 
Mr. Nield (and also reported by us last week), saved Mr. Run- 
ciman, speaking on behalf of the Treasury, from disclosing any- 
thing further as to the influences which prevailed in securing the 
appointment of certain members of the Executive Committee of 
the laboratory on the Committee of Inquiry. A further question 
by Mr. Nield, however, forced Mr. Runciman to seek refuge in a 
non possumus attitude in regard to giving further information as 
to the appointments in question. Mr. Nield asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury “whether the Treasury, in asking the Royal 
Society to nominate two members of the Committee to inquire 
into the conduct and management of the National Physical 
Laboratory, were aware that such Society was responsible for 
the policy of the laboratory, which had given occasion for the 
appointment of the Treasury Committee; and whether he will 
state the grounds upon which the Treasury believed that a Com- 
mittee, the constitution of which left two members to be the 
judges of their own cause, was likely to secure public confidence.” 
Mr. Runciman replied: “The answer to the first part of the ques- 
tion is in the affirmative. I have already informed the honour- 
able member that I see no grounds for distrust of the Com- 
mittee, and I am not prepared to discuss further its constitution, 
which, in my opinion, is such as to command the confidence of all 
impartially-minded persons.” 

It is evident, from this attempt on the part of the Treasury to 
closure further questioning as to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, that it has no good defence of its action. The 
subject, however, is not likely to drop at this stage ; and when the 
House meets again after the Easter recess, we may expect to hear 
more of it. One thing is certain—viz., that whatever work the 
Committee of Inquiry as at present constituted may do, is hope- 
lessly discredited in advance, and that the Treasury will, therefore, 
be precluded from acting upon its recommendations unless they 
are supported by a considerable body of opinion from other 
quarters. We hope that something may yet be done to prevent so 
futile an ending to the public demand for an independent investi- 
gation of the operations of the National Physical Laboratory. 








The Annual Report. 

We have received the report for the past year which the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Physical Laboratory submitted 
to the General Board at their recent meeting. Itis accompanied 
by the report of the Director (Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, F.R.S.), a 
statement of the work proposed for the current year, and reports 
on the work of the Engineering and Observatory Departments by 
the respective Superintendents (Dr. Stanton and Dr. Chree). 


The report of the Committee opens with an expression of regret 
at the loss sustained by the death of Sir Michael Foster, who 
rendered valuable support to the Laboratory in its early days. 





Passing on to review the work done, reference is made to the 
continuation of the research on the pressure of the wind. Ex- 
periments were carried out on pressure-boards varying from 100 
to 500 square feet in area, and also on models of roofs and girders. 
The general result arrived at was that the mean pressure per unit 
area was in all cases about 18 per cent. greater when measured 
on the large model than when determined by observations on 
small similar models in the experimental channel. It would 
therefore appear that the average pressure on a complicated 
structure may be determined by finding that on a small model, 
and increasing it by some 20 per cent. Mr. Jakeman’s experi- 
ments on the specific heat of superheated steam made a distinct 
advance last year. In the Electro-Technical Department, a 
number of researches were carried out for the Engineering 
Standards Committee. The results of some of them were 
summarized in the paper on “Investigations into Light Stan- 
dards,” read by Mr. C. C. Paterson before the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers early in the year.* Researches in the 
Metrology Division had reference in a great measure to the 
work of the Committee just referred to. An interesting series of 
results were obtained as to the accuracy of manufacture of bolts 
and nuts supplied by various makers, and taken from stock. The 
figures were serviceable in guiding the Committee in the selection 
of limits of error to be permitted in British standard screws. A 
number of the more recent papers on subjects taken up by the 
Laboratory are included in the second volume of the “ Collected 
Researches” which has just appeared. The total number of in- 
struments, &c., tested further increased last year, particularly in 
the Observatory Department. In the Optics Department, 205 in- 
candescent lamps were tested, against 110in 1905; but no pentane 
lamps or gas-mantles were sent in. Among the tests undertaken 
for other bodies which are of special interest, mention is made of 
the work done for the Engineering Standards Committee, tests 
on high-voltage lamps for use as photometric standards, the deter- 
mination of the coefficient of expansion of a 10-feet bar for the 
Standards Department of the Board of Trade, and a series of 
tests on electrolytic carbons for Messrs. Brunner, Mond, and Co. 
Considerable additions to the buildings and the equipment of the 
Laboratory were made during the year. 

In the report of the Director, it is stated, under the head of 
“ Photometry,” that investigations were continued last year both 
on flame standards of light and incandescent electric standards. 
A large number of comparisons were made between the Labora- 
tory pentane standards and others. Different methods were em- 
ployed in these measurements, with the object of determining the 
order of agreement obtainable when used for the intercomparison 
of standards. Two of the methods compared were: (1) That by 
which each pentane lamp is in turn measured against an inter- 
mediate electric lamp, necessitating, in each case, corrections for 
atmospheric conditions, &c.; and (z) that by which the pentane 
lamps to be compared are fixed at opposite ends of the bench, 
and their positions afterwards reversed. Preference could be 
given to either method, judged from the point of view of con- 
sistency in results or of absolute accuracy. The experiment was 
repeated by different observers with electriclamps only. Though 
wide personal errors were found in the readings by different ob- 
servers, they were in each case eliminated by the method. The 
experiments afforded a means of checking photometrically the 
amount of the bench and screen errors, which had previously 
been ascertained mechanically. Inthe courseofthe year, several 
intercomparisons were made with the standard pentane lamp of 
the Metropolitan Gas Referees. An investigation on glow-lamps 
was carried out on behalf of the Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, with the object of determining the degree of uniformity 
and the length of useful life to be expected in present-day high- 
voltage glow-lamps. The lamps were subjected to an identical 
life-test at 3°8 watts per candle; and it was found that the useful 
life varied from 140 hoursto 570 hours. The tests were afterwards 
repeated in the case of three makes of lamps, and substantially 
the same results were obtained. 

The report contains the names of the members of the staff, and 
a list of the papers published by them; and in an appendix is 
given a description, accompanied by plans, of the new buildings 
recently erected or in course of erection. 





* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,”’ Vol. XCVII., p. 279. 








The London and Southern District Junior Gas Association will, 
as stated at the last meeting, pay a visit to Luton next Tuesday, 
when they will inspect the factory of the Davis Gas-Stove Com- 
pany and the gas-works. 


The Kitson Petroleum Light.—Under the rather pretentious 
title of “ The Edison of Petroleum,” there appears in “Il Corriere 
di Genova” an interview with Mr. Arthur Kitson, while at Genoa. 
The idea of the Kitson light came as the result of studying the 
application of petroleum for heating purposes. For lighting, 
a platinum mantle was first used; but this quickly deteriorated, 
and was too expensive. The ordinary mantle for incandescent 
gas was then adopted, and applied to the petroleum lamp; the 
oil being vaporized under a given pressure. Apparently several 
companies are exploiting the Kitson patents; and it is stated that 
there are to-day more than a million of the lamps in use. Some 
modification to the lamp is being worked out, so that by the 
application of a new vaporizing tube it can be used for domestic 
purposes. 
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INFLUENCE OF GAS PRESSURE 
ON THE EFFICIENCY OF BURNERS. 


By LanceLot W. WILp. 





The writer has often found it difficult to decide upon the gas 
pressure at which burners should be tested. The practice of 
testing only under the best conditions gives one but a very rough 
idea as to the efficiency in practice. Then, again, if tested under 
best conditions, does this mean when giving the maximum light 
or when giving the maximum efficiency? The two points rarely 
coincide; and though the consumer may, if his supplied pressure 
be great enough, turn down his burners so as to obtain approxi- 
mately the maximum light, he is quite unable to adjust them to 
the maximum efficiency. 

A consideration of these facts has led the writer to undertake a 
series of tests on some of the principal makes of gas-burners, in 
order to determine the effect of testing pressure upon the results 
obtained. Only one burner of each make has been tested, so the 
results must not be taken as more than approximately applying 
to average burners. It should also be added that, of course, 
nobody would think of adjudicating upon the merits of different 
burners and mantles without making a life-test on several samples. 
The tests were made on the Gaslight and Coke Company’s gas. 
It is doubtful whether the figures can be held proportionately 
applicable to anyother gases. Finally, the tests were carried out 
on new burners and new mantles, and everything was perfectly 
clean—conditions rarely met with in practice. 

The following burners were tested: Welsbach “ C” with Wels- 
bach mantle; Veritas “ C ” with Veritas ordinary and XX “ Com- 
pactum” mantles; Bray with Welsbach mantle; No. 3 Kern with 
Welsbach mantle; Welsbach inverted burner with Welsbach 
mantle. The Bray burner was the only one fitted with air-slide. 
If the other “C” burners had been so fitted, they would have 
given much better results at the lower pressures. As, however, 
they are commonly sold without air-slides, they were tested with- 
out them. The Bray burner was also fitted with a gas-adjuster. 
This was set to give the best result at a pressure of about 2 inches, 
and was not afterwards altered. In the writer’s opinion, it isa 
mistake to fit burners with both air-slides and gas-regulators, as 
it is exceedingly difficult to adjust both to get anything like the 
best efficiency ; and the combination probably results in practice 
in a very large gas consumption. 

The results obtained are tabulated below :— 


Welsbach “C” Burner. 


Pressure. Illum. Power. Consumption, Efficiency. 

Inches. Candles. Cubic Feet. 
I°2 40°0O 3°80 ee 10°50 
1°4 51°5 4°O75 oe 12°65 
1°6 60°5 4°35 oe 13°90 
1°8 69°5 4°65 + 14°95 
2°90 78°5 4°95 .* 15°85 
2°2 86'0 5°225 ee 16°45 
2°4 94°0 5°50 vs 17°10 
2°6 I0I‘o 5°75 ee 17°60 
2°8 107°O 6°00 a 17°85 
30 II0'5 6°20 oe 17°85 

Veritas “C” Burner. 

Pressure. ILum. Power, Consumption, Efficiency. 

Inches. Candles. Cubic Feet. 
rs 24°0 3°30 oe 7°30 
I*4 34°5 3°55 ‘* 9°70 
1°6 43°5 3°775 . I1‘50 
1°8 52°0 4°025 oe 12°90 
2°0 60°0 4°25 - 14°10 
2°2 68°0 4°50 oe 15°10 
2°4 760 4°70 ee 16°15 
2°6 84°0 4°90 ee 17°15 
2°8 go"o 5"10 oe 17°65 
3°0 93°90 3°30 .* 17°55 

Veritas XX “ Compactum.” 

Pressure. Illum. Power, Consumption, ie 

Inches, Candles, Cubic Feet. aie: 
ie I2°0 ee 3°325 oe 3°60 
I'4 22°0 3°575 oe 6°15 
1°6 31°0 3°825 ee 8*10 
1°8 40°5 4°075 + 9 95 
2°0 49°5 4°325 = II‘40 
2°2 $7°5 4°575 oe 12°60 
2°4 65°0 4°825 oe 13°50 
26 70°5 5°025 ee 14°00 
2°8 76'0 5°200 ee 14°60 
3°0 81°0 5°400 oe 15°09 
2°2 850 5600 oe 15°20 


It will be noticed that the Welsbach and Veritas “ C ” burners 
both give their maximum light and efficiency with about 3 inches 
pressure. The Bray burner, on the other hand, gives its best 
efficiency at 18 inches, and its maximum light at 2:2 inches. 
This burner could, however, have been adjusted to a higher pres- 
sure, with probably about the same candle power and efficiency. 
The Kern burner gives its best efficiency as low as 0°8 inch; but 
on increasing the pressure the candle power still continues to rise. 
At 2°4 inches pressure the burner was decidedly noisy, and the 
average consumer would probably turn it down to about 2°2 inches 
on the nipple. The inverted burner gives its highest efficiency at 
14 inches, and its maximum light at 2°8 inches pressure. 
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Bray Burner. 


Pressure, Illum. Power. Consumption, Efficiency. 

Inches. Candles. Cubic Feet. 
2 32°5 2°900 11°20 
I°4 40°O 3°175 12°60 
1°6 47°° 3°425 13°70 
18 51°0 3°700 13°75 
2°0 53°5 3°900 13°70 
2°2 55'0 4° 100 13°40 
2°4 53'0 os 4° 300 12°30 

No. 3 Kern. 

Pressure, Illom, Power, Consumption, Efficiency. 

Inches, Candles, Cubic Feet. 
0 6 29°0 2°275 12°80 
o's 39°0 2°650 14°70 
Io 43°5 3°025 14°35 
I°2 47°0 3°350 14°00 
I"4 48°5 3°625 13°40 
1°6 50°0 3°900 12°80 
1°8 51°5 4°150 12°40 
20 54°90 4°375 12°35 
2°2 57°0 4°600 12°40 
2°4 59°0 oe 4°850 12°15 

Welsbach Inverted. 

Pressure. Illum. Power. Consumption. Efficiency. 

Inches. Candles. Cubic Feet. 
1°O . 34°5 ee 2°250 15°30 
1°32 . 45°00 2°450 18°40 
I'4 ee 50°5 2°625 19°20 
1°6 . 54°0 2°825 19‘I0 
18 5 56°5 3000 18°85 
2°0 58°0 3°200 18‘Io 
2°2 59°0 3°375 17°50 
24 60°0 3°550 16°90 
2°6 60°5 3°675 16°45 
2°8 60°0 3°825 15°70 
3°0 58°5 ee 3°950 ee 14°80 


Considering the cases of three consumers with supply pressures 
of 1'2, 2, and 2°8 inches respectively, the results obtained with 
new clean burners would be somewhat as follows :— 


Pressure 1°2 Inches. 














Illum. Power, Consumption, > EF 5 
Burner. Candles, Cubic Feet. Efficiency. 
Welsbach ‘*C"’ 40°O 3°80 10°5 
VYeritas“*C”". . 24°0 3°30 1°3 
‘**Compactum”’ . 12'0 3°325 3°6 
Bray 32°5 2°90 2 
Kern 47°° 3°35 14°00 
Inverted 45°00 2°45 18°4 
Pressure 2°0 Inches. 
Welsbach ‘‘C”’ . 73°5 4°95 15°85 
Versas “GC”. . 60°0 4°25 14°10 
‘““Compactum”’ . 49'5 4°325 II‘40 
Bray 53°5 3°90 13°70 
Kern 54°0 4°375 12°35 
Inverted 58°0 3°20 18°10 
Pressure 2°8 Inches. 
Welsbach ‘‘C’’ . . 107°'0 “% 6°00 ee 17°85 
Ventes “G’’. « «°.90°D os 5°10 oe 17°65 
‘“‘Compactum"’’. . 76°0 * 5°20 oe 14°60 
ey *. «6 + s sl 6D 6 4°10 oe 13°40 
ee ee ee oe 4°60 oe 12°40 
Inverted . =... 60’0 ab 3°825 oe 15°70 


With the pressure at 2°8 inches, the consumer is supposed to 
have turned down the Bray burner to the pressure of maximum 
light, and the Kern burner to a pressure of 22 inches, at which the 
noise is hardly noticeable. It will be seen that at a pressure of 
1'2 inches the inverted burner comes first, the Kern second, and 
the Welsbach “C” a poor third. At a still lower pressure, the 
Kern and inverted burners would change places. Ata pressure 
of 2 inches, the order is: Inverted, Welsbach “C,” and Veritas 
““C”—the Kern being out of it. At 2°8 inches pressure the 
Welsbach and Veritas “‘C” burners are almost equal, the in- 
verted burner comes third, the “ Compactum ” fourth. 

It is evident from the foregoing that either the burners must be 
chosen for the pressure or the pressure for the burners if good 
results are to be obtained. At present a consumer with a high 
pressure probably selects (in his ignorance) a low-pressure burner, 
and vice versa. It is for the gas companies to remedy this state of 
things. Probably the best way to increase the average efficiency 
of gas lighting is first of all to standardize the pressure. If every 
consumer were supplied through a governor regulating his pres- 
sure to (say) 2 inches in the basement, burners could be stan- 
dardized to give their maximum efficiency at this pressure. It 
would probably then be found advisable to furnish the burners 
with air-slides, so that they could be adjusted to give the maximum 
light and efficiency for the particular quality of gas supplied in 
different districts. The adjustments once made would not require 
to be altered, as occurs when the pressure is variable. 














The Illuminating Engineering Society (New York) held a 
special meeting on the 22nd ult., which was addressed by Pro- 
fessor O. Lummer, of the University of Breslau, formerly of the 
Reichsanstalt, the inventor of the Lummer-Brodhun photometer 
and famous for his investigations in light and radiation. The 
meeting was held in the United Engineering Building, and afforded 
an opportunity to inspect the notable lighting installations which 
the building contains, 
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SELF-SUPPORTING RETORT-SETTINGS. 


For those engineers who favour the system of setting a number 
of retorts in vertical centre lines, there is always the question to 
face as to how best to overcome the difficulty of taking the whole 
weight of the superimposed retorts off the two that are under- 
most; and where beds of tens, twelves, or more, are set in two 
vertical lines of five and six retorts respectively, the arrangement 
of supporting walls is one that is not tobe lightly considered. In 
this connection, one naturally turns to other countries to see what 
efforts have been made, in recent constructions, to discount this 
detracting element from high-built settings ; and it is interesting 
to find, as a result of inquiries, that our neighbours in the Eastern 
portion of the Western Continent have approached the problem 
in a businesslike way, as can be seen by the description given 
below of a United States patent taken out by Mr. Glenn H. Niles, 
of Babylon, New York. 

The arrangement of two vertical lines of retorts has met with 
a great deal of favour in England; and in these days, when 
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charging machinery and labour-saving coal-handling arrange- 
ments can be put in to easily and cheaply charge coal into retorts 
at almost any height, there are not those difficulties to be over- 
come which before this era were almost insurmountable. When 
all things are considered, that style of setting is most likely to be 
successful in which the retorts are set in two upright tiers placed 
on either side of the combustion chamber, because there is no 
direct impinging on the retort walls of the gases which are pro- 
jected at high heat from the nostrils of the producer; while, in 
addition, a combustion chamber of ample area is more easily 
secured. There are also other advantages, such as decrease in 
the floor area occupied by the bench, greater speed in charging, 
due to the shorter distance the machine has to travel—in fact, 
many good points, with few bad ones which need hardly be enu- 
merated. One disadvantage has been described, and the method 
of overcoming it in America is now given; the particulars having 
been obtained from a correspondent who made a close inspection 
of the blocks in the settings, and saw a set put up dry in a brick- 
yard, where great stability was shown in the assembling of them, 
though no retorts were put in. 





Self-Supporting Retort-Setting for Horizontal and Inclined Retorts. Glenn H. Niles’ United States Patent, No. 785,268. 


By the courtesy of the inventor, we are able to produce draw- 
ings of the setting; and they show clearly how many blocks are 
needed, and how these are set so as to be self-supporting ; it 
necessarily following that no weight from either the setting blocks 
themselves or the upper retorts comes upon the subjacent retorts, 
and consequently every retort is independently supported in the 
setting. The weight of the cross walls is satisfactorily taken up 
on the substantial bed tiles in the manner shown. Equally good 
arrangements are in vogue for inclined settings. 


IGE 
a) 


My, 
We will take first the case of a bed of eight Q retorts, 15 in. by 
26 in., and 1o feet long, set in an arch 8 feet wide, with a radius 
of 5 feet; the height from the bed tiles under the bottom retorts 





to the under side of the main arch being g ft. 3 in. Being a usual | L A 
make necessary repairs without, as at present with other settings, 


American practice, the retorts are shown placed at 4 feet centres, 
and rising 2 ft. 1 in. per tier. A glance at the drawing will show 
very clearly what are the advantages of this setting; and, in 
addition to the one already mentioned, attention may be drawn 
to a few which experience shows are to be gained by using an 
arrangement of this kind. 

Taking first the question of upkeep—a matter which is always 
dear to the heart of the gas engineer—we find that the setting 
has much to commend it; because, by making the blocks so that 
they will stand in position without help from the retorts, there 
would be little difficulty in taking out a retort from any part 
of the setting without disturbing anything but.the portion of the 
front wall adjacent thereto and connected therewith—the sup- 
ports, and, of course, the retorts also, being left intact. Weneed 
not dwell upon the boon this would be to a gas engineer who was 
troubled with uneven heating and unequal wearing of the retorts 


in a setting; but it is evident a saving would be made under the | . A 
| day” to such time as the approach of spring enabled the settings 


head of repairs, and better carbonizing results would be obtained 
by the facility thus gained for carrying out the work. F 
It will be noticed that the setting is composed of a series of 


wing blocks a—all formed from one mould, and consequently | 


are not costly either to make or stock. These blocks, when placed 
on the extreme outsides of the retorts, against the pier walls of the 
bed, are supported on other blocks d, which, in turn, rest upon 
the bed tiles; while the two a blocks in the middle portion are 
bedded on blocks b, which, on the bottom row, are cut as shown, 
to give a flat resting surface, but are otherwise similar to those 
on the upper tiers. It will be apparent that the construction of 
the upper part of the blocks a is such that, by reason of the 
angular recesses, lateral pressure exerted through this wing block 
a upon the key block c, seated in the recess, will not operate to 
remove the key from out of the recesses in the two wing blocks, 
owing to the vertical sides formed at the upper end of the diagonal 
lines. In other words, if side pressure comes upon the a blocks, 
it will only serve to more securely fasten the c blocks in place; 
and in this way no upward pressure is exerted on the retort seated 
on the block c. 

The retorts do not form any part of the setting, and receive 
from it no pressure or strain whatever ; neither is the stability of 
the setting dependent upon the presence of theretorts. Anyone 


_ or all of them can be removed in any order of succession without 


entailing the collapse of the setting. In a similar way, as will 
be shown later, some of the blocks can be extracted and new ones 
inserted without causing a subsidence of the setting or of the re- 
torts remaining therein. A little thought shows how invaluable 
this arrangement is where it becomes necessary to take out a de- 
fective block in the cross walls, and how one may be erlabled to 


risking a collapse of the entire bed. It may be mentioned that 
if a bad lot of material, in the form of either the blocks or the 
retorts, found its way into a bed, the faulty parts could be easily 
removed and better ones put in without risking the falling of the 
setting. We have indicated how the retorts could be removed in 
this way; and it is only necessary to add that, should it be the 
blocks themselves that are to be removed, they could be taken 
out one by one, and new parts be put in. In this way the retorts 
might in some cases be saved from destruction, should it become 
necessary to repair parts or the whole of the blocks before the 
retorts showed much sign of wear. . 

We have seen in England a number of beds where engineers 
have cut out the floor of one or more retorts in a setting, and re- 
placed the part by a row of rebated tiles. But, though moderate 
success attended this proceeding, the job was but a patch, and 
was only resorted to as an expedient to carry over the “rainy 


to be taken out. The repair of a setting by the complete replace- 
ment of one or more defective retorts would perhaps, in a number 
of cases, enable the beds to be used throughout another season, 
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and in this way effect very considerable economy in the renewal 
account. 

Dealing now with the patching of a cross wall, in case one 
should give out by reason of faulty material, or even if danger 
was evident in case of a crack developing in certain blocks. If, 
for example, a wing block, a, such as the one shown (No. 1) on 
the inside of the second retort on the right-hand side is broken, 
and it is required to take it out, then the support is removed 
merely from the retort immediately on the right and above it—the 
other retorts still farther up being supported as before, owing to 
the presence of the binder block B (alongside the one to be re- 
moved), which in turn is supported, without the aid of the block 
a', on the horizontal portion of the block a alongside 1. A certain 
part of the strain is also taken up laterally through this block a, 
together with the key block c and the wing block a, which is 
kept in place by pressure on the pier wall of the bed. 

In this article, no attempt has been made to set forth all the 
modifications which the inventor has enumerated in his claims, 
but merely to show one of the arrangements of blocks, and 
describe just how, in this particular case, the desired effect is 
obtained. The actual claims themselves can be found in the 
patent, which is No. 785,268 in the United States list. The inven- 
tion is naturally not confined to protecting a setting in which two 
rows of retorts are set in vertical tiers, as equally good results 
could be obtained with the more usual formation of eight in a 
bed, where the two top horizontal rows each contain three retorts 
and the bottom row two. 

It will be seen that in the setting illustrated there are four 
moulds required for making the blocks, a, b, c, d; and on the 
lowest retort these blocks are simply cut on the base to form a 
footing on the flat bed tiles. Should a variation in the size of the 
retorts be desired, the same moulds can be used fora, b, andd, 
and it is only necessary to alter the width of the key block c. 
So far as we are aware, the patent has not been applied to 
inclined retort settings; but we are informed that this would 
mean only a slight alteration to the blocks, which would not 
affect the stability of the setting. We believe also the patent 
covers this adaptation. 


_ 


GAS-PIPE TRUSSING. 








A recent number of the “ American Gaslight Journal ’’ contained 
the following article, sent by a correspondent, on the subject 
of gas-pipe trussing. 


In the accompanying illustrations, fig. 1 is a sketch of the 
familiar appearance of a poorly-trussed pipe; and gas men would 
be astonished if they were aware of the flagrancy of cases of this 
kind. The writer has observed some in which supports for long 
pieces of pipe have allowed the latter to settle and break open 
the lead joints at the flanges. Sometimes the pipe will sag a long 
distance without fracturing at any point; for much depends upon 
the nature of the couplings. Stiff unions are liable to become 
broken under the unusual irregular strain. If the joints are 




















Fig.6. 




















effected with series of threaded unions, the opportunity for the 
pipe to assume a drooping bow-like position without breaking is 
greater; but, as a rule, the installation of gas-piping is of such 
character that there is not very much margin offered for drooping. 
Hence it is the aim to get the pipes properly supported. Cases 
of leaking can be traced toill-braced pipes. Considerable annoy- 
ance always arises from the pipe which is allowed to settle. Of 
course, there may be a long span to make, and the conditions 





may be such that trussing cannot be done. The writer has seen 
pipes carried from housetop to housetop, and also installed in 
manufacturing plants where they ran considerable distances over 
poorly-arranged supports. Then there are pipes which are used 
to convey gas from one apartment to another, sometimes making 
great jumps from strut to strut. Much carelessness can be ob- 
served in the planning of these combinations; and it is for the 
purpose of suggesting some remedies for these difficulties that the 
accompanying sketches are given. 

In the case of a shop, a pipe was practically in the condition 
shown in fig. 1. The centre between the two supporting points 
of the main was so far from either side, that the weight of the 
pipe depressed it to the extent of developing the break in the bolts 
of the flanges,as atA. Therefore, a 4-inch rod truss was secured 
and put up as in fig. 2. The ends of the rod were attached to 
bots fastened to posts on either side; the posts being a part of 
the wall work of the structure. The truss was put up on the 
same plan as trusses are employed in bridge work. A metal 
brace was then constructed and inserted with the lower end on 
the truss and the upper end below the pipe, as at B, thereby 
affording a means for bracing the pipe-line. The pipe was very 
readily buckled-up as soon as the connections were made. The 
flanges were then secured with new bolts, the proper red lead 
was cemented in, and the bolts tightened up. In the event of the 
walls of the building not affording the opportunity for bracing a 
pipe with a rod, the plan shown in fig. 3 can be employed. In 
this case, two metal outer sleeves are made, and braced on the 
pipe at proper distances from the flanges, at the points C. Or if 
it is desired to have the sleeves adjustable, they can be secured on 
the pipe by means of clamping-bolts. The sleeves can be made 
in halves and clamped on. Then the rod is hooked into the eyes 
of the sleeves and utilized to truss-up the pipe by putting in the 
brace D. This makes the necessary support for the middle of 
the pipe. 

A good form of clamp for a line of pipe is shown in fig. 4. 
These clamps can be made of cast iron, if trouble is taken to 
construct the mould. But, asa rule, only a limited number of 
sleeves are wanted at one time, and therefore the blacksmith can 
be called upon to forge-out the set of clamps from wrought iron. 
Then the necessary bolt-holes are drilled, and the sides are ready 
for securing to the line. A form of brace with pin is shown in 
fig. 5. It is made of two sides, each being forged to fit together, 
so that when mated and riveted the lower end is shaped in a 
curve to fit over the pipe surface. The upper end can be similarly 
shaped to fit the rod—depending upon whether the pipe is braced 
from below or supported from above. Wood braces are by no 
means inferior devices for this kind of work, only that it is neces- 
sary to open the line of pipe in order to get the pipe through the 
bore in the brace, one of which is shown in fig. 6. Sometimes a 
passage for the pipe is cut through the side of the brace to the 
hole. The writer has seen a number of these supports used in 
rotation, doing away entirely with the trusses. It is a good plan 
to use a buckle in connection with the rod truss. 

It almost always becomes necessary to adjust the level of the 
pipe by slacking-up or taking-up on the rod; for it is seldom that 
the rod can be worked out exactly the proper length. Hence the 
buckle shown on the rod in fig. 7 is recommended. It is made 
of wrought iron, like the supports. There are manufactured 
trusses, with all the necessary attachments affixed, and the rods 
are usually equipped with cast-iron buckles. While the buckle 
alone is calculated to be capable of drawing up and holding the 
butts of the rods, it is best to favour the threads on the rods and 
in the buckle as much as possible by using lock-nuts. The illus- 
tration therefore shows a set of lock-nuts in service. These can 
be turned up hard against the buckle, after the adjustment of the 
tension of the rod is completed ; and they will prevent the buckle 
turning on account of vibrations of the building, and likewise 
assist in relieving the strain on the threads. 

In fig. 8 is shown the method of securing support for a pipe 
making a long span. It is necessary that the pipe should be 
securely held in line to avoid opening the lead joints. If the pipe- 
line extends from one wall to the other, as in this instance, a good 
supporting truss may be obtained by linking-up a rod with bolts 
put through the brickwork. It will not be necessary to drill 
through the masonry with a long cold chisel. The nut for hold- 
ing the bolt can be outside,as shown. Then the ends of the truss- 
rod are hooked into the eye of the bolts, as at E; the braces are 
arranged as at F. Two kinds of buckles are shown—one the 
link, as at H, and the other of the cylindrical form, as at G. The 
link buckle can be turned readily by inserting a bar through the 
opening. The cylindrical style of buckle should be furnished 
with shoulders at the ends, so that a large-sized wrench can be 
used. The jaws of the wrench are fitted over the shoulder, and 
the buckle can be turned very easily. 

Then there is the top form of supporting truss shown in fig. 9. 
Occasion often arises in which the under system of trussing can- 
not be used ; and then the space above is utilized. Instead of bolts 
being put through the walls, as in the former case, sockets of cast 
iron are employed, because in this case there is a thrusting 
instead of a drawing strain on the rod. Hence the greater the 
exertion put on the rod, the harder are the sockets pushed into 
place. However, they should be cemented securely to the walls, 
and, if possible, properly mortised in. The braces are adjusted. 
These have to be made with collar ends, and the collars are 
slipped over the ends of the rod and the pipe. A combination of 
the kind shown will support a heavy main. 
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PRODUCTION OF AMMONIA DURING THE DRY DISTILLATION OF COAL. 


Recent issues of the “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung ” contained | 


an article by Dr. M. Mayer and Herr V. Altmeyer to which the 
above title is given. It is well known that the yield of ammonia 
obtained when coal is carbonized is not proportional to the 
amount of nitrogen in the original material. Gas makers at the 


utmost recover as ammonia 14 per cent. of the nitrogen present, | 


the remainder thereof existing in some other state of combina- 
tion in the coke and the tar, or passing in the elemental condition 
into the gas. 


The object of the authors’ investigations has therefore been to 
follow the nitrogen of the original coal through the different 
changes it experiences during dry distillation, in order to see how 
the various conditions obtaining in the retort affect the proportion 
recovered as ammonia. As Haber and Van Oordt have already 
shown, undiluted gaseous ammonia is almost completely dissoci- 
ated into hydrogen and nitrogen at a temperature of 627° C., and 
completely so at temperatures of 927° C. and upwards. On the 
other hand, when water vapour reacts with carbon (coal), the 
nascent hydrogen may combine with nitrogen to produce ammonia. 
Hence at the retort temperatures now employed in the gas indus- 
try, ammonia can only be obtained as a product because of the 
water vapour present, or because the high dilution (or low partial 


pressure) of the gaseous ammonia enables it to be withdrawn from | 


the heated carbonizing vessel before it has had time to dissociate. 
Thus the authors’ experiments deal with three main aspects of the 
ammonia question: I., its formation and decomposition at tem- 
peratures between 600° and goo° C.; II., the effect of diluents 


upon the yield; III., the conversion of the nitrogen ordinarily left | 


in the coke into ammonia by the action of steam. 
DETERMINATION OF THE FREE NITROGEN. 


In the first place, the authors point out that all previous in- 
vestigators have contented themselves with estimating by differ- 
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described below, the electric current supplied to the furnace was 
so regulated that the temperature at the working part of the tube 
rose to 600° C. in 30 minutes, to 700° in 40 minutes, to 800° in 
54 minutes, and to goo° C. in 75 minutes. The current was shut 
off before each measurement of temperature, as the porcelain 
began to conduct at the high temperatures employed. 


EFFECT OF PROLONGED HEATING. 


Before the main investigation was begun, a test was made on 
one particular sample of coal at the constant temperature of 
800° C. in order to ascertain the effect upon the yield of ammonia 
of continuing the carbonization for different periods of time. 
The sample used was “ Heinitz ” coal from the Saar district, con- 
taining in an air-dried condition 79°52 per cent. of carbon, 4°78 per 
cent. of hydrogen, 1°13 per cent. of nitrogen, 1°86 per cent. of 
moisture, 4°31 per cent. of ash, 0°65 per cent. of sulphur, and 
775 per cent. of oxygen. Its calorific value was 7135 large 
Calories, and, deducting the moisture and ash, it contained 


1°20 per cent. of nitrogen. The results so obtained are shown in 
Table I. 











TABLE I. 
Time occupied | Percentageof Total Nitrogen 
No. in ‘ound. Yield of | N 
_ of Coke. in Coke, 
Exper- : Per Cent. Per 
iment. Heating | Carbon- In As | Else- Cent. 
Up. izing. Coke. NH3. where. 
I 52 m. 23h. 69°C 21°4 9°6 66°6 ¥°17 
2 54 3 65°2 2°97 13°I 65°5 2°33 
3 52 4k 60°8 22°0 $7" 2 65°4 1°05 
4 54 5 58°4 21°3 20°3 64°2 1°03 





The word “ elsewhere ” refers to the amount of nitrogen con- 
tained in the tar, converted into cyanogen, and also, except where 
the contrary is explicitly stated in the following tables, present in 
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Fig. 1. 


ence that proportion of the nitrogen which reappears in the free 
state in the gas, and that although the temperature to which the 
coal is exposed is one of the most important factors, it has 


hitherto been measured somewhat crudely. To avoid these | 


sources of uncertainty and error, the present authors have in- 
variably heated their coal samples in a Heraeus electric furnace 
fitted with a Le Chatelier thermo-couple; while they have also 
adopted a system of directly measuring the gaseous nitrogen 
finally evolved from the coal. The apparatus employed is shown 
by the two accompanying figures. In fig. 1, A is an ordinary car- 
bon dioxide apparatus charged with boiled marble and followed 
by a pair of washing bottles containing sodium bicarbonate solu- 
tion and strong sulphuric acid respectively. B is the electric 
furnace 60 cm. long, having a porcelain tube with glass connections 
ground in; the exit being specially wide to enable the tar to 
escape. The two small wash-vessels next in the train are filled 
with strong sulphuric acid to retain the tar and the ammonia. 
C is a combustion furnace with a tube of copper oxide and 
a spiral of metal near the outlet. E is a three-way cock passing 
the gas either to the Bunte burette F or to the Schiff apparatus 
in which the volume of nitrogen is finally read off. In making 
a test, about 20 grammes of coal are introduced in two porcelain 
boats into the electric furnace, air is swept out of the plant by 
means of carbonic acid, C is brought to its proper temperature, 
and B is then heated until the methane and free nitrogen evolved 
are collected in the burette. After a final rinse with carbonic 
acid, the methane mixed with the nitrogen is oxidized by passing 
it backwards and forwards through the Jager apparatus marked H 
in fig. 2, and the residual gas is measured. The coke left in the 
boats is weighed, and the nitrogen in it determined by the Kjeldahl 
process; and the ammonia retained in the sulphuric acid is driven 
out by distillation and absorption in standard acid in the usual 
fashion. When the authors had no occasion to measure the free 
nitrogen, they removed the combustion furnace, and replaced the 
Kipp carbonic acid apparatus by a graduated holder filled with 
nitrogen. 

From the preliminary experiments, it appears that the tempera- 
ture within the electric furnace remained constant over a length 
of 20 cm. about the centre of the porcelain tube; but it fell so 
sharply towards the ends that the ammonia and other gases were 
very rapidly removed from the zone of heat. In all the tests 

















Fig. 2. 


the free state among the gas. The foregoing figures show that 
the time during which the coal is heated does not appreciably 
affect the proportion of the total nitrogen recovered as ammonia. 
Prolonged heating drives more nitrogen out of the coke ; but the 
extra amount reappears as uncombined gas. Hence in all the 
subsequent experiments the coal was heated for a period of three 
hours from the start—that is to say, it was exposed to the stated 
constant maximum temperature for 2 hours 30 minutes when the 
said maximum was 600° C., for 2 hours 20 minutes when it was 
700° C., for 2 hours 6 minutes when it was 800° C., and for 1 hour 
45 minutes when it was goo® C. 


EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE. 


The first coal examined was the same material as that used in 
the preliminary experiment. When heated for the whole period 








Fig. 3. 
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of three hours, it gave the results recorded in Table II.; but 
when merely heated long enough [see p. 27] to reach the work- 
ing temperature, it gave those recorded in Table III., each indi- 
vidual figure being the mean of two concordant tests. The data 
contained in the two tables are reproduced diagrammatically in 
fig. 3, where the thick line represents the yield of ammonia dur- 
ing the entire three hours, the thin line that obtained during the 
heating-up, and the dotted line the amount of free nitrogen liber- 
ated during the three hour carbonization. 


TABLE II. 





| Percentage of Total Nitrogen Found. 
































Temperature. | 
In Coke. As NHs3. As Ng. Elsewhere. 
600 72°4 10°6 5°13 11°87 
700 7O°! 19°6 7°98 2°32 
800 65°2 21°7 9°43 3°67 
goo 62°1 20°8 15°61 1°49 
TaBLeE III. 
Percentage of Total Nitrogen Found. 
Temperature a 
Reached. 
In Coke. As NHsg. Elsewhere. 
600 86°8 7°4 5°8 
700 76°9 14°2 8°9 
800 7°°3 20°4 9°3 
goo 66°4 20°7 12°9 











The yield of coke during the heating-up fell from 70°6 per cent. 
at 600° C. to 65°8 per cent. at goo°; while the proportion of nitro- 
gen in it fell from 1°39 per cent. to 1°14 percent. Over the whole 
period the yield of coke fell from 69°6 per cent. at 600° C. to 65 
per cent. at goo° C., and the proportion of nitrogen in it fell from 
1°18 per cent. to 1°08 per cent. It will be seen that the coal was 
practically carbonized by the time the temperature had reached 
600° C., but that the tar produced when this temperature was 
maintained for 2} hours contained organic nitrogen compounds 
which were decomposed, while still in the retort, into ammonia 
when the working temperature was pushed to 700°C. At 800° C. 
the low temperature nitrogen compounds were still more com- 
pletely prevented from entering the tar, but the ammonia they 
yielded tended to be split up into its elements; while at goo° C., 
the increased dissociation of the ammonia overbalanced the ad- 
ditional amount produced from the decomposition of the liquid 
nitrogenous compounds referred to. The decrease in ammonia 
between 800° and goo° C. is to be explained by the increasing 
velocity of its dissociation as the temperature rises, and by the 
rapid gasification of the nitrogenous compounds which raises its 
partial pressure. Hence it would seem that the concentration 
of the ammonia in the gas obtained from different coals should 
always be approximately the same, and that the maximum of 
ammonia should always be obtained between 800° and goo? C. 
It is worth noticing that the yields of ammonia and of nitrogen 
‘* elsewhere ” were much smaller when the coal was merely heated 
up to 600° or 700° C. than when maintained at those temperatures 
for the times stated; whereas the yield of ammonia was essen- 
tially as large by the time the coal was heated up to 800° or 
goo° C. as when it was kept at the latter temperatures for roughly 
two hours longer. 

The next coal tested was an “Ilseder” coal (Sample I.), con- 
taining, in the air-dried state, 79°61 per cent. of carbon, 4°64 per 
cent. of hydrogen, 3°76 per cent. of oxygen, 1°32 per cent. of 
nitrogen, 1°47 per cent. of sulphur, 8°63 per cent. of ash (contain- 
ing some iron), and 0°57 percent. of moisture. Its calorific value 
was 7663; and the proportion of nitrogen in it, recalculated for 
the moisture and ash, was 1°45 percent. The results obtained 
on treating it in the manner described are shown in Tables IV. 
and V., and in fig. 4. 





Fig. 4. 


The yield of coke during the heating-up fell from 83°37 per cent. 
at 600° C. to 77°33 per cent. at goo° C., while the percentage of 



































TABLE IV. 
Percentage of Total Nitrogen Found. 
Temperature. 
In Coke. As NHg. As Ng. Elsewhere. 
600 | 82°33 5°99 3°01 8°67 
700 80°83 11°98 6°15 1°04 
800 78°21 15°28 6°41 o'10 
goo 74°18 14°82 10°34 0°66 
TABLE V. 
Percentage of Total Nitrogen Found. 
Temperature 
Reached, ~, | a 
In Coke. As NHsz. | Elsewhere. 
600 95°65 | 0°64 3°71 
700 94°82 | 2°23 | 3°96 
800 82°33 | 11°85 | 5°82 
900 78°47 | 12°82 | 8°71 





nitrogen in it fell from 1°517 to 1°339. Over the whole period the 
yield of coke fell steadily from 79°66 per cent. at 600° to 75°29 per 
cent. at goo® C., the percentage of nitrogen in it falling from 
1°364 to 1°301. It will be seen that the results obtained were very 
similar to those given by the first coal. The total yield of 
ammonia was smaller, because of the iron in the ash [see below] ; 
while the yields during the two lower heating-up periods were 
remarkably low. 

The third coal was also an “ Ilseder” sample (No. II.) which 
contained 65°98 per cent. of carbon, 4°33 per cent. of hydrogen, 
5°02 per cent. of oxygen, 099 per cent. of nitrogen, 1°76 per cent. 
of sulphur, 21°08 per cent. of ash, and 0°84 per cent. of water in 
an air-dried state. Corrected for the moisture and ash, the pro- 
portion of nitrogen was 1°43. Its calorific value was 6370. The 





Fig. 5. 


results of testing it are shown, as before, in Tables VI. and VII., 
and in fig. 5. Since the yields of ammonia were higher at goo° C. 
than at 800° C., some further runs were made at 1000° C.—a tem- 
perature which was reached in 95 minutes, and maintained for 
85 minutes. 



































TaBLe VI. 
| Percentage of Total Nitrogen Found. 
Temperature. } ~ = i 
In Coke. | As NHg As Na. Elsewhere. 
600 83°46 | 6°31 4 02 6°21 
700 75°89 | 14°14 7°02 2°95 
800 74°81 | 15°54 8°58 1°07 
goo 72°40 16°56 10°65 0°39 
1000 70°69 15°08 ~ 
14°23 
TaBceE VII. 
Percentage of Total Nitrogen Found. 
Temperature et ee ee i 
Reached. ] 
In Coke. As NHsg. Elsewhere. 
600 98°67 0°74 0°59 
700 83°29 7°78 8°93 
800 80°37 10°35 9°28 
goo 74 53 15°66 9°81 
1000 70°98 15‘OI 14'OI 








The last coal tested was also an “ Ilseder” material; being a 
typical sandy brown coal containing but little nitrogen. Its ulti- 
mate composition in the air-dried state was: 54°17 per cent. of 
carbon, 4°46 per cent. of hydrogen, 14°15 per cent. of oxygen, 
0°51 per cent. of nitrogen, 4°36 per cent. of sulphur, 11°61 per 
cent. of ash, and 10°74 per cent. of water. After deduction of the 
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ash and moisture, it contained 0°66 per cent. of nitrogen. Its 
heat of combustion was 5171 large Calories. The results of car- 
bonizing it in the manner previously adopted are shown in 
Tables VIII. and IX., and diagrammatically in fig, 6. 


TaBLe VIII. 





Percentage of Total Nitrogen Found. 


Temperature. |—— — - — 


As No. Elsewhere. 

















In Coke. As NH3. | 
600 | 58 78 11°40 5°47 24°35 
700 54°53 12°13 6°58 25°76 
800 48°15 17 89 11°83 22°13 
goo 46 43 16°51 16°04 21°02 
TABLE IX, 
| Percentage of Total Nitrogen Found. 
Temperature | 
Reached. | 
| In Coke. | As NHg. Elsewhere. 
600 65°15 6°72 28°13 
700 62°27 7°49 30°24 
800 56°08 12°06 31°86 
goo 52°54 | 13°39 34°07 








Fig. 6. 


The yield of coke during the heating-up fell from 52°71 per cent. 
at 600° C. to 47°25 per cent. at 900°; while the proportion of 
nitrogen in it fell from 0°631 to 0'567 per cent. Over the whole 
three-hour period, the yield of coke fell from 51°82 per cent. at 
600° to 42°59 per cent. at goo°; and the percentage of nitrogen in 
it fell from 0°579 to 0°556 per cent. In this material the nitrogen 
was far more easily volatile than in the former coals—in fact, 
42 per cent. of it was driven out of the coal at 600°. Moreover, 
the organic nitrogen compounds were almost completely expelled 
during the heating-up, so that the large quantity of nitrogen they 
represented was lost. It is worth observing that the flat part of 
the free nitrogen curve lay with this brown coal between 600° and 
700° C., whereas in all the earlier specimens it was found between 


700° and 800° C. (To be continued.) 


<> 


SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 








Visit of the Western Section to the Philpstoun Oil-Works. 


As recorded in the “ JournaL” last week, the members of the 
Western District Section of the Scottish Junior Gas Association 
paid a visit, on the afternoon of Saturday, the 23rd ult., to the 


Philpstoun Oil-Works, belonging to Messrs. James Ross and Co., 
of Falkirk. The party arrived at the works at about three 
o’clock, and were received by Mr. A. H. Crichton, the resident 
partner, who described the arrangements proposed, and also 
intimated that the Directors of the Linlithgow Gas Company, 
and their Manager—Mr. R. M‘Nair—had been invited to join 
them, being their nearest neighbour connected ‘with the gas 
industry. The arrangements included a descent into the mine 
for those who cared to go; and a large majority of the visitors 
decided to go down. The leaders of the parties, in addition to 
Mr. Crichton and Mr. Muir, were: Mr. R. Crichton, Assistant- 
Manager inthe mine; Mr. J. Crombie, Assistant Works Manager; 
Mr. D. Dow, Electrician; Mr. G. Dowie, Cashier; Mr. Russell, 
Chemist; and Mr. Hogg, Mining Foreman. At Philpstoun the 
shale seam which is being worked lies at an angle of 1 in 5; and 
the method of operation was to start at the surface and go down- 
wards, throwing out workings to the right. Some of these reach 
to a distance of two miles. The working road, being in the seam, 
is of the nature of an incline, up and down which the miners and 
the horses walk to and from their work daily. The visitors walked 
down the incline, and returned by the same way, after exploring 
the workings nearest to the bottom of the road, which has now 
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penetrated to a depth of 250 yards. While they were down, the 
remainder of the party were conducted, in sections, over the 


| works above ground. The Company make only crude oil, which 


is sent off to other works to be refined. They, however, recover 
naphtha and sulphate of ammonia—about 100 tons of the latter 


| a week, 


Nearly all the power used by the Company is derived from 
electricity, for the generation of which they have three sets of 
high-speed steam-driven dynamos by Messrs. Ernest Scott and 
Mountain. The shale is broken by crushers of the ordinary 
type, and is fed into hutches, which are hauled by an endless 
chain arrangement up a slope to the top of the retort-stacks. 
These are four in number, all of the Philpstoun type, the prin- 
ciple of which is that of the Young and Beilby, with modifications 
as to the method of firing and otherwise. Even in the stacks 
themselves there are differences; the later ones containing im- 
provements where experience suggested. One notable feature is 
that each new stage (there are now three of them) shows a feeling 
after greater height—longer retorts. All the work in connection 
with the handling of the material, from the time it leaves the 
working face in the mine till what remains of it is emptied out as 
spent shale on the top of the huge bings which are somewhat un- 
sightly figures in the landscape of West Lothian, is performed by 
mechanical means ; the human hand being only required at points 
here and there to control the plant. It may be explained, as 
probably having some bearing upon the question of adaptability 
of the vertical retort for making coal gas, that a shale-retort, so 
long as it is in workable condition, must be kept going. The 
operation of firing it up is so difficult that the letting of it down 
is never thought of unless in an extremity ; while the hanging of 
a retort (say) over a Sunday would ruin the process at once—the 
material inside coking and clinkering tosuch an extent that it would 
be scarcely possible to get it into workable condition again. A 
shale-retort must therefore be kept going day and night all the 
year round. Four retorts stand in one oven. A retort is neces- 
sarily closed at the top and the bottom; but the closing is not by 
any means like the seal put upon the mouthpieces of gas-retorts. 
This is due to the fact that the work is carried on on an almost 
even balance. The top closing is simply a cast-iron lid, which is 
lifted off and on. The bottom closing isa hinged door, worked 
by levers, and has the appearance of being moretight. Between 
the top lid and the bottom door there are four stages. The top 
section of the retort is simply a hopper, in which the green shale 
is held until its turn comes to drop into the next section, which is 
an iron shaft, oval in form, in which the oil vapours are taken off 
at alow heat. The third section is the hot zone, in which the 
ammoniacal vapours are helped off by steam. The bottom sec- 
tion is the spent shale, which, while it is accumulating and waiting 
to be drawn off, is cooled by steam; the temperature being so far 
reduced that on its being withdrawn it is possible to handle it 
without injury. The spent shale is drawn off every four hours; 
and it is this drawing off which is the guide as to the charging. 
When a retort has been drawn, the top lid is lifted off, and a 
tapper ascertains to what extent the green shale has fallen. If it 
is found to be a certain distance down, fresh shale is required. 
The lid is taken off again, and a hutch is wheeled over it; the 
bottom of the hutch is released, and the contents drop into the 
retort, the lid of which is at once replaced. A simpler mode of 
stoking is inconceivable. Into the methods of firing and the 
drawing off of the vapours it is not necessary to enter, as these 
are details which each constructor adapts to suit his own ideas of 
working. 

At Philpstoun, the vapours on being drawn off are sent 
through very extensive exhausters, arranged in series of eight, 
in which the oil and ammoniacal liquor are thrown down. The 
gases which pass the condensers are washed in a board scrubber, 
the invention of the late Mr. William Young, of Peebles, for the 
elimination of naphtha and motor spirit. The gas, thus denuded, 
is then dealt with by Baker exhausters, and is sent into the 
furnaces for the heating of the retorts. For the first heating-up 
of all oil-retorts gas is necessary ; and for the provision of this, 
as well as being an auxiliary required in the heating of the older 
form of Philpstoun retorts, a producer-gas plant (that of Bryson, 
of Pumpherston) exists. The latter form of Philpstoun retorts, 
when once started, produce sufficient gas for their own firing, 
without the aid of the producer plant. The quantity of shale 
dealt with by the works is about 800 tons perday. Atthe bottom 
of the condensers the oil and ammoniacal liquor are separated 
in boxes; the oil being pumped into tanks, from which the rail- 
way tank-waggons are filled for despatch to the refinery. The 
ammoniacal liquor is run by gravitation to a large tank, where 
there is a further separation of oil from it. The liquor is then 
pumped to the sulphate-house for distillation. In the sulphate 
plant, as in all the other processes at Philpstoun, there are some 
novelties which have been introduced by the proprietors. The 
still is a continuously running one. The saturator is open, and 
the sulphate crystals, forming at the bottom, are blown by steam 
into a hanging hopper, in which they are drained and conveyed 
to the store. There is no interruption to the process, which goes 
on with scarcely any attention ; and the product isan exceedingly 
hard sulphate, very white and clean looking. The naphtha 
recovery plant is in the south-west corner of the works. There 
the water and the naphtha are separated by an extremely simple 
arrangement—the water running immediately away, and the 
naphtha being kept for treatment. 

These are all the points in the works which are of interest to 
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readers of the “JournaL.” There isin the works much very fine 
plant, all of which is kept in the best of condition; and with re- 
gard to the works generally, it is worthy of mention that they 
were everywhere of as clean and tidy a description as anyone 
could wish them to be. 

The inspection over, the visitors were entertained at “ high- 
tea ’—Mr. Crichton presiding—in a recreation hall, which, for the 
benefit of their workmen, the Company have built in the village, 
a short distance from the works, and which was used for the first 
time on this occasion. This building is a spacious one, contain- 
ing reading and recreation rooms, a large hall, and a caretaker’s 
house. The rooms are open to all the workmen, without sub- 
scription; but a small levy is made for the provision of news- 
papers and magazines, and of prizes for games. 

At the conclusion of the repast, 


Mr. ALEx. WILson (Glasgow) proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Company, and to Mr. Crichton, for the way in which the visitors 
had been received. Mr. Crichton and his assistants had done all 
in their power to give them a thorough insight into all the details 
of their works. He had enjoyed his visit very much, especially in 
view of the question of the use of vertical retorts which was before 
the gas profession at the present time. They were all interested 
in a problem which, so far as oil-works were concerned, seemed 
to have been solved, and solved with great advantage to those 
who owned the works. The saving in money effected had enabled 
the work to be carried on in a way in which it could not other- 
wise have been done; and labour had also been so minimized 
that it was much better for the men who had to do it. 

The PresIpEnr (Mr, J. M‘Leod) seconded Mr. Wilson’s proposi- 
tion, and expressed his own enjoyment of the visit. He said the 
members had been shown some very interesting details, seeing 
that oil making differed in many ways from coal-gas making. 
One point that particularly struck him was that in which Mr. 
Crichton showed them a difficulty they had at the condensers. 
The oil there solidified at 95° Fahr.; and they could all understand 
what a trouble that would be with them. It was overcome in the 
oil-works by putting in steam. 


The proposition having been cordially adopted, 


Mr. CricHTON, in acknowledging the vote, said he thought the 
thanks were rather due by the Company to the Association, as 
they were not often honoured by visits of organizations such as 
theirs. He had been particularly asked by his senior partner— 
Mr. Sutherland—who had all his days been connected with the 
firm and with the gas industry, to say that he was exceedingly 
sorry that business in London prevented him being with them. 
Referring to the inspection of the works, Mr. Crichton said he had 
heard once or twice something said about bye-products. He was 
almost inclined to think that Philpstoun itself was a bye-product 
of the gas industry. It was something like sixty years since the 
late Mr. Ross erected his tar distillery, on the banks of the Forth 
and Clyde Canal, to the west of Falkirk. He rather thought it 
must be over forty years since Mr. Sutherland began there, as 
a boy, to learn his business; and his whole association had been 
in connection with the tar-distilling and sulphate-making trade. 
But for the fact that gas managers left something in the tar for the 
distiller to pick out, there would have been very little chance of 
Philpstoun being in existence. So that he might almost say they 
had been entertaining relatives that day. Their Works Manager 
(Mr. J. W. Muir) had been there for many years; and he felt, in 
going round the works, that he was among old friends. There 
was a link between the gas and the oil trade which had recently 
beensevered. They could all remember with pleasure—a memory 
now turned to sadness—their association with the late Mr. William 
Young. There was,no doubt whatever that Mr. Young was a 
personality of importance in the gas trade ; and he was especially 
so in the oil trade. He and Mr. Beilby came in at a very im- 
portant juncture with their discovery of the advantages of the 
brick and iron retort; and to this kind of retort they were still 
indebted. Mr. Young and Mr. Norman Henderson were giants in 
the oil trade. But young men must not think that everything had 
been done, as it had not. It had not been half done. His own 
impression was that they had far more to learn than they had yet 
learned. So young men might make up their minds that there 
was a very busy, arduous life before them, if they were to achieve 
even half the success it was possible to attain in the future. 

The proceedings were then brought to a close, and the party 
returned to Glasgow by train. 





The Costs in Rating Appeals.—A Bill has been introduced by 
Mr. Barnard, the Member for Kidderminster, to enable County 
and Borough Councils to contribute to certain costs of appeals 
against poor-rates. Under the existing law as to rating appeals, 
the cost of supporting at Quarter Sessions the assessments made 
for the purposes of the poor-rate falls entirely on the union or 
parish immediately concerned. These appeals often involve 
questions of principle affecting the assessments of the county at 
large for the purposes of the county rate ; and the Bill proposes 
to permit the County Council in such cases to agree with the 
union or parish authorities to contribute to the costs. Where 
such an agreement is made, it is proposed that the expenses in 
question, or a portion of them, should be spread over the larger 
area concerned—viz., the county; and the County Council 
could reserve the right to have a voice in the conduct of the re- 
spondents’ case on the appeal. 











TARRING MACADAM ROADS IN CHICAGO. 


In view of the competition opened by the Roads Improvement 
Association for the best tar for road-making purposes, to which 
reference has already been made in the “ JournaL,” it may be 
of interest to give the following particulars, from a recent number 
of “ Engineering Record,” as to the method, cost, and results of 
tarring macadam streets subject to heavy traffic in Chicago. 

During the season of 1906, the South Park Board of Commission- 
ers of Chicago tarred the surface of more than 106,000 square yards 
of the most heavily travelled boulevard streets in the city, in an 
endeavour to overcome the excessive cost and difficulty of pro- 
perly maintaining those streets under the traffic to which they 
are subjected. The Board have charge of the construction and 
maintenance of the extensive park and boulevard system on the 
south side of Chicago, embracing 2228 acres of parks and 45 miles 
of park drives and boulevards. These latter are almost entirely 
surfaced with limestone macadam, which under normal condi- 
tions produces one of the most satisfactory roadways for light 
traffic that can be secured. Since the advent of the motor-car, 
however, and particularly during the past two or three years, 
these drives and streets have been maintained in many places 
only at an unwarranted expense, while in some instances it has 
even been practically impossible to keep their surfaces in good 
condition during the spring months. The tarring was undertaken 
on a small scale early in May of last year in an experimental way, 
in an endeavour to find a method of ensuring the surface of the 
macadam against the exceedingly detrimental effects of automo- 
bile traffic. 

The first tarring work that was done embraced 3160 square 
yards of street surface on Michigan Avenue—a boulevard 50 feet 
wide between the kerbs, and 52 miles long, which is the only 
exclusively light-traffic street leading from the residential dis- 
tricts on the south side of the city to the central business district. 
It is also a boulevard connection between the drives and boule- 
vards of the park systems on the south and west sides; and it 
carries towards its northern end practically all of the light traffic 
between the south and north sides. The amount of traffic on 
this boulevard has always been proportionately very heavy; but 
since automobiles have come to be used so extensively for busi- 
ness as well as for pleasure, the traffic passing along it has in- 
creased greatly. This increase is largely all automobiles; and at 
the same time many of the horse-drawn vehicles which formerly 
used this boulevard have been replaced by automobiles. 

The result of the comparatively recent change in the nature of 
the traffic over the avenue has been to convert the surface of the 
latter from the smoothest and the most uniformly good macadam 
drive in the city—in fact, from one of the best that could be built 
—to a surface that can scarcely be kept free from pits and loose 
stone. This condition is particularly aggravated in a length of 
the boulevard about three miles long, extending from Thirty 
Third Street north to the business district. At this street, a con- 
nection is made with Grand Boulevard, which in turn connects 
with the drives of Washington and Jackson Parks and with the 
streets of the better residential districts near Lake Michigan. 

The first stretch of the surface of this boulevard to be tarred was 
14 miles north of the connection with Grand Boulevard at Thirty 
Third Street, and embraced a section the length of a city block 
and the full width of the drive. Although this early work was 
somewhat experimental, inasmuch as practically no results of any 
previous experience along these lines were available at the time, 
the methods followed of preparing the macadam and of spread- 
ing the tar upon it on this block were adhered to generally in all 
the tarring that was done where the macadam had to be re- 
surfaced. The upper part of the old macadam in this block and 
in those adjacent to it was badly loosened and rutted in places, 
so that it would have been necessary to re-surface it even though 
the tarring had not been done. In preparing for the tar, the 
surface of the macadam was first cleared of all road detritus. 
The upper 3 inches of the macadam was then thoroughly loosened 
with picks in the wheels of a road-roller, which was followed by a 
team with a harrow. The macadam along the edges of the drive 
which had not been reached in this manner was loosened by hand. 
As the stone was very dry below the surface, it was thoroughly 
sprinkled after it had been loosened. The wet stone was then 
rolled well with a 10-ton steam-roller; and when it had compacted 
thoroughly, it was allowed to dry on the surface before the tar was 
applied. 

Coal tar stated to be free from water and from the lighter oils 
was used inallthe work. It was delivered in tank-waggons carry- 
ing a furnace in which a wood fire could be maintained under 
the tank. The tar was never heated above 212° Fahr., and 
generally not close to that temperature—only enough heat being 
applied to reduce the tar to a sufficiently fluid condition to enable 
it to flow readily. The tar was drawn from the tanks into 5-gallon 
tin buckets, fitted with a bailand spout, and was poured on from 
them to the prepared macadam surface ; care being taken to dis- 
tribute it a though no brushes or brooms were used for spread- 





ing or levelling. After acoat of tar, varying from 2 inch to } inch 
thick, was placed in this manner, and before it had hardened, 
a layer of limestone screenings, varying in size from dust to j-inch 
pieces, was spread over it. The layer of screenings was about 
4 inch to 2 inch thick, and was sprees as evenly as possible by 

eing scattered with a swinging 


hand with shovels ; the material 
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motion of the shovel, and levelled over with hand rakes. A 5-ton 
steam road-roller was then run backwards and forwards over this 
layer of screenings to compress the latter into the tar. Finally,a 
light coat of torpedo sand was spread over the screenings, to fill 
up the few remaining small voids, and relieve the glare from the 
white, or at best light grey, limestone. The traffic was kept off the 
block for 24 hours after the tarring had been finished. 

The results obtained with this experimental block were so satis- 
factory, that the tarring was continued south of Michigan Avenue 
to the extent of 47,110 square yards. The central one of three 
driveson Grand Boulevard, 50 feet wide and 2 miles long, together 
with the approaches at each end of this boulevard, with a total of 
68,651 square yards, and about 17,600 square yards of drives on 
Drexel Boulevard, were also tarred in practically the same manner 
as that already described. In much of this work, it was only 
necessary to thoroughly clean and level the surface of the maca- 
dam before applying the tar, as the traffic had in but few places 
been heavy enough to have so bad an effect on the macadam as 
on Michigan Avenue. In places it was necessary, however, to 
do considerable work in levelling up the surface, and in adding 
screenings before the tar was applied. 

The cost of re-surfacing and tarring the block of macadam on 
Michigan Avenue was as follows: Labour, $127'42; tar, $73°32; 
screenings and miscellaneous supplies and expenses, $70°63— 
total, $271°37. The area re-surfaced was 3160 square yards; and 
the average total cost of 9°33 c. per square yard agrees closely 
with the total average cost of the remaining 34,530 square yards 
on the avenue. It should be borne in mind, in this connection, 
that the macadam on this street would necessarily have been 
re-surfaced, even though the tarring had not been done. 

The actual cost of tarring alone on 106,341 square yards of 
macadam street surface treated in five different instalments is 
given somewhat in detail in the following table, the figures in 
which are based on the unit costs, prices for labour, hours in the 
working day, and so forth, constituting the totals just given. The 
total average cost of the tarring alone—including the tar, screen- 
ings, and sand, and the placing of these materials—varied from 
a minimum of 4°5 c. for a small percentage of this work to a 
maximum of 6:2 c. per square yard, with a grand total average 
of a trifle less than 61 c. This does not include the cost of 
cleaning, re-surfacing, and re-dressing the macadam, which, under 
normal conditions on drives other than Michigan Avenue, comes, 
on an average, to about 3 c. per square yard. 
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The results obtained by tarring the surface of the macadam 
are considered sufficiently satisfactory to justify the continuance 
of the work on a more extensive scale. The tar penetrated the 
macadam to a slight depth only, and in some cases the coat- 
ing was not more than } inch thick. It effectually protected the 
macadam, however, against the action of motor-car wheels so 
long as it remained intact; and where it was applied, no re- 
surfacing has been required since, although untreated portions 
of the drives adjacent to the parts which have been tarred will 
now have to be re-surfaced in places. At the same time, the 
necessity for sprinkling, with the attendant expense, was greatly 
reduced where the tar was employed, the estimated saving of 
sprinkling on the tarred surfaces, over the amount required on 
surfaces, not tarred, being about 60 percent. Practically theonly 
sprinkling required was that necessary to lay the dust blown on 
to the tarred surfaces, or brought there by traffic. As sprinkling 
a 40-feet macadam drive has been found bythe South Park Board 
of Commissioners to cost, on an average, $97°37 per mile per 
month during the season of eight to nine months, the actual 
saving in sprinkling alone isconsiderable. On the other hand, the 
tarred surfaces have been in good condition for traffic in all kinds 
of weather ; while the untreated surfaces become quite loose and 
ravelled in soft weather under automobile traffic, and are difficult 
to keep free of dust at other times. These additional benefits 
derived from the tar macadam surfaces over those not tarred 
would alone seem to justify the tarring ; but the expectation is to 
be able to fully warrant the continuance of the latter on a purely 
financial basis. 

The first surfaces tarred received the heavy traffic on Michigan 
Avenue during last summer, autumn, and winter, and are still 
in serviceable condition. Some of the work done later, though 
it did not receive as much traffic as that previously completed, 
has worn through in spots. This wearing is believed to be in all 
cases due practically to poor material or to imperfect details of 
laying. As the tarring was all done in a somewhat experimental 
way,no method of testing was established to determine before the 
tar was used that it was free from water and the lighter oils. At 
the same time, the best manner in which to prepare the macadam 
surface to receive the tar had not been determined, though experi- 
ence indicates that the methods described were satisfactory when 
carried out properly. In some cases wet weather prevented the 





application of the tar for several days after the surface had been 
prepared ; and in one or two instances the tarring was probably 
commenced before the surfaces had become sufficiently dry. In 
fact, wet weather has been found to be the greatest obstacle to 
the successful application of the tar. : 

The worst season of the year on macadam drives in Chicago is 
generally the spring months. As none of the tarred surfaces had 
gone through this season at the time the particulars were pub- 
lished, it was questionable what would have to be done with them 
when the weather had settled. It is recognized that the worn 
spots will have to be repaired, and there is a probability that the 
tar coating will have to be replaced almost entirely. But in no 
place where the tarring was done will it be necessary to re-surface 
the macadam to any great extent. The actual financial results 
of the tarring cannot be determined until the work has been fol- 
lowed through for at least another season, though the general re- 
sults have been satisfactory from every other standpoint. 

The tarring was all done by day labour by the South Park 
Board of Commissioners; and the information from which the 
foregoing notes were prepared was furnished by Mr. Linn White, 
the Engineer to the Board. 


_ 


WHAT IS ‘2000-CANDLE POWER”? 








We learn from an American contemporary that a wrangle is 
going on in Colorado Springs over the meaning of the old term 


**2000-candle power light.” The conditions that have arisen 
furnish an interesting example of all the complications which 
follow from attempting to call a thing by a term meaning some- 
thing else. It appears that about seven years ago the City autho- 
rities granted a franchise to a contractor for the use of the city 
water supply for power purposes; the consideration being the 
execution of certain heavy construction works, and an agreement 
to furnish “lights of standard 2000-candle power” at $5°50 per 
month. The city had previously been lighted by a Company 
working under a franchise which would expire whenever the new 
plant was ready to begin regular operations. The people behind 
this new plant, instead of carrying out their contract with the 
City, eventually made an agreement with the old Company by 
which they supplied it with current at 0°6 c. per kilowatt-hour. 
The Company used this current in carrying out their contract for 
street lighting. About the time the new works were built, the 
Company changed their light from the old open arc lamp to the 
new alternating-current enclosed arc, and made a reduction in 
price to correspond. Since then a great many disputes have 
arisen in regard to street lighting; but in arriving at an under- 
standing in these disputes, the City authorities have invariably 
stipulated that they relinquished none of the rights given by the 
franchise awarded to the contractor who built the hydro-electric 
plant. They never formally accepted the enclosed arc lamps, 
which have been used for a good many years in lighting the 
streets; and recently they demanded damages for deficient light- 
ing since the enclosed arcs were first used, also insisting that 
these damages should be measured by candle power. The sub- 
ject has now been referred to three Arbitrators, who have already 
heard a great amount of expert testimony. The City claimed 
that the standard 2000-candle power lamp mentioned in the 
franchise was an open arc using 450 watts, and that the enclosed 
lamps which were later employed were only in experimental use 
at the time the franchise was given, and were not customarily 
rated at candle power at all then. The Company claimed that, 
under the definition of the National Electric Light Association, 
any lamp which takes 450 watts at the arc is a 2000-candle power 
lamp within the meaning of the franchise. In other words, they 
insist that, though the enclosed arc lamps by no means gave as 
much illumination of the kind desired as the old open arc lamp, 
nevertheless the City would have to accept it as what was stipu- 
lated in the franchise, because the definition of the National 
Electric Light Association made the two lamps equivalent. The 
technical and legal questions mixed up in this controversy are of 
a kind which may well daze the Arbitrators. 


? 








British Association—The annual meeting of the Association 
will be opened at Leicester on the 31st of July, under the presi- 
dency of Sir David Gill, K.C.B., formerly His Majesty’s Astro- 
nomer at the Cape of Good Hope. The concluding meeting will 
take place on the 7th of August; and on the preceding Saturday 
excursions will be made to various places of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


The Midland Junior Gas Engineering Association will, by the 
kind permission of Mr. Thomas Berridge, pay a visit to the 
Leamington Gas-Works next Saturday, and take tea with him 
after the inspection. During the afternoon Professor Threlfall, 
M.A., F.R.S., will read a short paper on the “ Measurement of 
Gas,” and samples of his patent stream gauges and gas-meters 
will be exhibited. After tea, brakes will be in attendance to 
convey the members to the Imperial Foundry, which is lighted 
on the Millennium high-pressure system. The plant and method 
of working will be explained by Mr. R. Ryder Terry, the 
Managing-Director of the Flavel Range and Imperial Gas-Stove 
Company, whose works will also be open for inspection. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Combined Mantle Carrier and Burner Cap. 
HE tps, G., of Nuneaton. 
No. 5068; March 1, 1906. 


This invention is an improvement on the arrangements described in 
patent No. 9038 of 1905, by causing the tube or ring carrying the 
mantle to be made with a closed end in which the end consists of a 
central dome or tube solid at the end, but provided with side perfora- 
tions for the passage of the inflammable mixture—one end of a mantle 
being secured to the end of the dome or tube, or to a prolongation of it, 
and the other end to the base of the dome or tube. In place of the 
inflammable mixture being burnt inside the mantle in some cases, in 
accordance with this invention it would burn outside the mantle; the 
rings being made conical or dome-shaped and the base perforated for 
the passage of the mixture. In this case the mantles are fixed to the 
base and apex of the ring as before, but are heated not by gas supplied 
by their own ring, but by the next. Again, in place of constructing the 
rings of fire-clay material, the top and bottom disc or ring are made of 
fire-clay or metal attached to a cage formed of refractory metal, such 
as nickel or platinum. The cage may be formed of wire or of discs placed 
one above the other at a suitable distance apart, or of a cylinder pro- 
vided with a series of longitudinal slits in such a manner that portions 
of the walls of the cylinder can be bent out of the axis of the plane of 
the cylinder. 





Helps’ Combined Mantle Carrier and Burner Cap. 


Fig. 1 shows a mantle ring in accordance with this invention. Fig. 2 
is a modification suitable for an upright burner in which perforations 
are formed in the sides of the central closed end. The stem to which 
the end of the mantle is secured is provided with passages for the escape 
of the products of combustion. Fig. 3 illustrates a carrier in which the 
two ends are formed of fire-clay connected together by a cage formed 
of crossed wires. Fig. 4 illustrates a carrier in which the two ends are 
formed of metal connected together by a cage formed of bent wires. 

Fig. 5 is suitable for an upright burner in which the two ends of 
— the mantle is secured are joined together by a cage formed to 

nt wires, 





Mixing Gas and Air for Illuminating Purposes. 
AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FiR SELAS-BELEUCHTUNG, of Berlin. 


No. 8067; April 3, 1906. Date claimed under International 
Convention, April 4, 1905. 


This invention relates to further improvements in the well-known 
“‘ Selas ” system of gas lighting; and the illustrations of the arrange- 
ment includes one that operates with a piston supply pump, and the 
second with a rotary forcing device. 

Referring to fig. 1, a double-acting piston force pump A is provided, 
which (by means of the suction valves B C) alternately draws the 
mixture of gas and air from the conduit D for the mixture, and forces 
it towards the service-pipe E by means of the forcing valves FG; the 
burners being supplied through the branch pipe H in the usual manner. 
The suction and force pipes are likewise connected by means of a 
circulation pipe I, in which a valve is arranged at J. This valve may 
be adjusted by means of the regulator K, which is in communication 
with the service-pipe by the pipe shown. So long as the valve J is 
closed, and consequently the communication between the suction and 
forcing valves is interrupted, the normal supply is effected. If, how- 
ever, the pressure in the service-pipe rises above a given limit, the 
valve J is opened—the amount of the aperture increasing with the 
pressure in the service-pipe. The result of this is that, with an in- 
creasing Epon wy in the service-pipe, the supply from the pump is 
influenced to the extent that the suction valves B C not only draw the 
mixture of gas and air from the suction pipe D, but also draw a partof 
the mixture outof the service-pipe E ; May the quantities drawn from 
the service-pipe at each stroke increase with the increase of pressure 
in this pipe—the valve J] being also opened wider. The pressure in 
the service-pipe is therefore prevented from exceeding a given limit. 








The mixture of gas and air is regulated in the following manner: 
The gas flows through the pipe Land, preferably after passing through 
a pressure regulator M, issues into the chamber N ; and the air passes 
into the chamber O. The two chambers are provided with discharge 
openings which open into the chamber P—in communication with the 

ipe D, The regulator obturating member Q (a slide valve or the like) 
is arranged in front of the openings, in the direction of the supply 
pene A, and is connected by a rod with the float bell R working in a 
iquid reservoir. The interior of the bell is directly in open communi- 
cation with the chamber P by the intermediary of a conduit; so that 
the same pressure exists in both chambers P S and no obturating 
member between these two chambers isrequired. The bell is balanced 
in such a manner (or formed as a float bell) that it assumes a higher or 
a lower position in dependence upon the suction pressure in the 
chamber P. Ifthe suction pressure falls in the chamber the bell R 
descends, ard with it the regulator obturating member Q; if the 
pressure in the chambers P S rises, the bell and the obturating member 
rise. As the obturator is provided with openings which correspond 
with the discharge openings for the air and gas, the cross-section of 
the discharge openings is increased or diminished by the displace- 
ment of the obturating member—the former when the pressure in the 
suction pipe D and in the chamber P decreases, and the latter when 
the pressure increases. Constant regulation of the cross-section of the 
discharge openings therefore takes place, in agreement with the supply 
furnished by the suction and forcing apparatus A; while the alteration 
in the ale is in turn dependent upon the consumption, or upon the 
pressure existing in the service-pipe. 
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Another ‘‘ Selas’’ High-Pressure Gas Arrangement. 


The construction in fig. 2 differs from that just described owing to 
the fact that the piston forcing apparatus is replaced by acontinuously 
rotating apparatus T, driven by an electric motor. This arrangement 
presents the advantage that a circulation conduit for regulating the 
quantities supplied by the forcing apparatus may be dispensed with. 
The amount Leoed being dependent upon the velocity of rotation and 
upon the pressure existing in the service-pipe, if the driving velocity is 
constant the quantity forced will diminish with the increase of pressure 
in the service-pipe. The pressure in the latter will therefore corre- 
spond with the velocity #4 the suction and forcing apparatus for the 
time being. As regards the regulation of the suction action, there is 
the advantage that the pressure in the conduit D and in the chambers 
P S is not subjected to any periodical fluctuations, as is the case at the 
reversal of the stroke of a piston apparatus. In practice, therefore, 
— chambers D P S may be smaller than in the construction 
in fig. 1. 

In the second construction, a bellows regulator is employed in place 
of the float bell R of fig.1. The rod of the regulator obturating 
member Q is carried through a plate U, which is connected by the 
bellows with the reservoir V, so that the bellows forms with the latter 
the chamber S, which is in communication with the chamber P. The 
operation of this membrane or bellows regulator corresponds with the 
operation of the float bell regulator. 


High-Pressure Bunsen Burners. 
WovuwErRmans, P. von, and LOEWENSTEIN, L., of Vienna. 


No. 8544; April 9, 1906. 

This invention relates to bunsen burners used particularly for high- 
pressure incandescent gas lighting, though applicable to ordinary 
atmospheric incandescent burners; the object being ‘‘to produce an 
intensely hot flame and one in which the hottest temperature is pro- 
duced in the exterior zone.’’ 

Fig. 1 is a diagram illustrating the distribution of gas and air in the 
mixing-tube of an ordinary bunsen burner. Fig. 2 indicates the out- 


flow velocities, and fig. 3 the explosion velocities. 
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Figs. 4 and 5 are a vertical section and plan of a bunsen burner 
illustrating one application of the invention. 
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Wouwermans and Loewenstein’s High-Pressure Burners. 


In a bunsen burner wherein the gas enters the mixing-tube through 
a centrally-arranged nozzle, and air enters, or is forced or drawn in, 
through side apertures, the resulting mixture of the air and gas in the 
tube ‘‘is by no means uniform.'’ The condition of the gas and air 
may be indicated by such a diagram as fig. 1, where A represents the 
central core, consisting principally of gas, with only a very slight pro- 
portion of air, moving at the highest relative velocity ; while B, C, D, 
and E represent successive zones of mixture, the proportion of gas in 
which, and the relative velocity of flow of which, decrease outwardly 
towards E, which is very poor in gas and has a comparatively very low 
velocity. The curve F G H (fig. 2) indicates the relative velocities of 
flow of the various zones; and the curve J K L M N (fig. 3) the result- 
ing explosion velocities. From these diagrams it will be seen that the 
velocity of flow is greatest where there is the least proportion of air, 
and the explosion velocity is greatest in a zone which is approximately 
the mean zone of the outlet cross section and where the velocity of 
flow falls below the explosion velocity, Therefore, the ordinary bunsen 
burner has a flame which is very liable to ignite at the gas-nozzle. An 
ordinary bunsen flame, as is well known, is of a bulb-shaped form with 
a green core of considerable comparative volume; and the shorter the 
green core and the more elongated the flame the hotter is the flame. 

To carry out the object of the present invention—to produce a flame 
of elongated form in which the zone of highest temperature is situated 
as near as possible to the exterior of the flame—it is necessary to effect 
a uniform mixing of the air and gas, and a uniform velocity of flow, 
and, further, an increased supply of the mixture to the outer zones of 
the flame. 

To secure these conditions, the inventors combine with the type of 
burner-cap above described a kind of grating they call a “distributor,” 
by which the cross sectional area of the burner-head is subdivided into 
a number of small vertical passages of relatively increasing width or 
area from the centre outwards; the distributor and the cap being 
separated bya small space or chamber. The effect is that a large pro- 
portion of the gas is deflected from the central portion of the burner- 
head to the sides ; so that a far more uniform mixture of gas and air is 
said to be produced than in bunsen burners hitherto constructed, and 
the velocity of flow in the central portion of the head is decreased. 
The perforated cap, with perforations increasing in width from the 
centre outwards, has the effect of so controlling the outflow of the 
mixture that a larger proportion is caused to escape through the outer 
rows of the perforations than through theinner ones. Further, as the 
small channels or passages are very short or shallow, the friction on 
the walls is but slight, and the liability to flashing back due to the 
presence of a heated body in the burner-head is reduced toa minimum. 

A burner according to the invention burns with an elongated pointed 
flame, as shown in fig. 4, the green core of which is reduced to a narrow 
zone #, and the outflow and explosion velocities of which may be indi- 
cated by curves O P (fig. 2) and Q R (fig. 3). 

Several distributing gratings or distributors may be fitted in the 
burner-tube separated bya small space or chamber whereby an intimate 
mixture of air and gas is effected and a uniform distribution of the gas 
and air obtained throughout the whole of the burner cross section. In 
the example shown in fig. 4, two distributors, f g, are arranged in the 
expanded head d of the burner, which is covered with a perforated cap 
e—a being the gas-nuzzle and } the mixing-tube or cone with the air- 
inletsc. The distributors are a kind of grating formed of concentric 
rings or walls dividing the tube into three zones, main radial divisions 
or walls which divide the zones into sectors, and further radial walls 
which divide the sectors into still smaller passages. A number of small 
passages are thus formed of increasing area from the centre outwards. 

The crude mixture of gas and air thus obtained is subsequently trans- 
formed into an intimate mixture by the whirling motion imparted to 
the small currents of crude mixture waile tlowing through the passages 





of the distributor, and the individual whirls in issuing from passages 
into the chamber / rapidly spread out in the latter and thereby inter- 
mix with each other. By a repetition of these actions due to the next 
distributor g and chamber f, the latter is filled with a homogeneous 
mixture, 


Inverted Incandescent Lamps. 
Wo irr, L., of Berlin. 


No. 22,017; Oct. 5, 1906. Date claimed under International 
Convention, May 7, 1906. 

In contradistinction to the usual arrangement of inverted incandes- 
cent burners, the present invention consists in lamps having the mixing- 
tube disposed horizontally for the whole or part of its length, in 
arranging that the opening, which ordinarily serves only for the 
escape of the waste gases, is given such a form that an injector-like 
action is produced by the escape of the waste gases. In this way, the 
air required for combustion is sucked in through one part of the opening 
without becoming mixed with the waste gases escaping through the 
other part of the opening. To attain this result, the opening is either 
formed with its two parts united but narrowed down ata suitable place, 
or else it may be divided by a ccrosspiece. Thus the exit of the burnt 
gases and the entry of the fresh air take place side by side; the vis viva 
of the burnt gases (in the form of a closed stream) alone effecting— 
after the manner of an injector—the sucking in of a stream of fresh air, 
Wess ey giving rise to any possibility of the two streams becoming 
mixed.” 


Fig.2. 








Wolff's Inverted Burners. 


Five examples of the arrangement are shown—four as seen from 
above, and the fifth, an elevation. 

In fig. 1, the separation of the combustion air from the waste gases, 
and therewith the production of the injector-like action, is effected by 
a partial narrowing at B of the opening A. In the form shown in figs. 
2 and 4, the separation is effected by a partition C formed by part of 
the globe itself ; and in the form shown in fig. 3, the partition is formed 
by an insertion which may project into the globe. The globe-holding 
device D is preferably closed. As shown in fig. 5, the insertion C may 
also be arranged above the globe in the form of a hood—the main 
feature is that it divides the aperture into two or more parts, so that 
consequently the injector action is produced. 





Producing Pure Hydrogen from Water Gas. 
Frank, A., of Charlottenburg. 


No. 26,928; Nov. 27, 1906. Date claimed under International 
Convention, March 7, 1906. 

This invention relates to the production of pure hydrogen from water 
gas by a process wherein the constituents of the water gas other than 
hydrogen are fixed by means of carbides; the process being sometimes 
modified, in order to relieve the carbide, by subjecting the water gas to 
preliminary purification wherein some of the constituents of the water 
gas—the carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide—are removed by 
chemical means before the water gas is brought into contact with the 
carbide. 

Instead of effecting the preliminary purification by chemical means, 
it is effected (according to the present invention) by mechanical or 
physical means, carried out in various ways. Thus, if,the water gas 
is produced at a high furnace-temperature, so that it contains in 
addition to hydrogen almost exclusively carbon monoxide and only 
little carbon dioxide, the mechanical separation is preferably effected by 
conducting the water gas, after it has been suitably cooled, into a Linde’s 
air-liquefaction machine or other like apparatus. In this manner, 
a mechanical or physical separation takes place; the carbon monoxide 
being liquefied and the carbonic acid and small quantities of silicon 
hydride, &c., being obtained solid, whereas the hydrogen remains 
gaseous and can be separated. 

The process may also be carried out in such a manner that the water 
gas is completely liquefied ; the hydrogen being then obtained by frac- 
tional distillation from the liquid thus obtained. 

If the water gas is produced at a low temperature, and principally 
carbon dioxide and but little carbon monoxide are obtained in addition 
to hydrogen, the mechanical separation is preferably effected by the 
water gas being cooled down to a temperature below that of the con- 
gealing or liquefying point of the secondary constituents of the water 
gas (carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, &c.) ; these secondary constitu- 
ents being separated in this manner in a solid or liquid form from the 
hydrogen which is obtained. 

In all cases, the hydrogen which is obtained is then subjected to final 
purification by conducting it over calcium carbide at a temperature of 
over 300° C, 
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Coin-Freed Gas-Meters. 
Cowan, W., of Edinburgh. 
No. 16,254; July 18, 1906. 


This invention relates to coin-freed mechanism for gas-meters in 
which the prepayment shaft is mounted on a bracket adapted to pivot 
about a point so as to bring the shaft into or out of gear with the 
operating or coin shaft, as with patent No. 15,321 of 1903. The 
object of the present invention is to simplify the construction of the 
prepayment mechanism by dispensing with the coin-pocket. 





Cowan’s Coin-Freed Gas-Meters. 


Fig. 1 shows a plan of the coin-freed mechanism ; figs. 2 and 4 sec- 
tion elevations ; and fig. 3, an end elevation. 

The prepayment shaft is mounted on a bearing A, which swings about 
a fixed centre B. The shaft (like that described in patent No. 15,321 
of 193) is composed of a part C, carrying at one end a pinion D anda 
screwed part E, also mounted on the bearing B, and operatively en- 
gaging with a screwed sleeve slidably attached to the part C and 
rotating with it. A ratchet wheel G is also carried by the part C ; 
while a spring-pressed pawl H, mounted on the bearing A, engages 
with it, so as to prevent any retrograde motion of the prepayment 
shaft. On the end of the part E of the prepayment shaft, a worm 
wheel is mounted which intermeshes with a worm situated on the shaft 
K, for operating the indicating mechanism, the dials of which are dis- 
posed in the box shown. 

An arm N slides on the rod O, mounted on the bearing A, and carries 
a member which engages with a crank Q, operatively connected to the 
valve R, and controlling thereby the supply of gas to the meter. Its 
position relative to that of the crank Q is such that closure of the valve 
is effected when the amount prepaid has passed through the meter. A 
rod attached to the arm N is adapted to project across the opening of 
the coin-guide T when the greatest amount of gas has been prepaid 
which is permissible at any one time. 

The end of the part C of the prepayment shaft projects laterally into 
the path of the coins through the guide T, so that the insertion of a 
coin in it, with the subsequent operation of the outside handle, causes 
the bearing A to pivot about its centre B, and bring the pinion D into 
engagement with a wheel V disposed on the coin-shaft W. This shaft 
(rotatably mounted on a bracket) is operated by the handle, and carries 
a ratchet-wheel Z and a graduated disc rigidly attached to it in addi- 
tion to the wheel V above mentioned. A gravity pawl Y, fixed to 
the bracket, engages with the wheel Z, some of the teeth of which 
are omitted so as to allow a certain amount of free motion of the 
coin-shaft and permit the coin to be easily inserted in the coin-guide. 
The disc carries two fixed projections L M, and a movable projection 
P; the projection L being adapted to abut against the projecting end 











of the prepayment shaft, and form one of the stops limiting the free 
motion of the coin-shaft. The other stop is formed by the pawl Y 
abutting against the teeth of the ratchet-wheel Z. The projection M, 
on the manipulation of the handle, forces the coin through the coin- 
guide; the coin on its way causing the bearing A, and therewith the 
prepayment shaft, to be moved laterally, and the pinion D to engage 
with the wheel. The projection P is rotatably mounted on the coin- 
shaft, and is provided with a screw for clamping it in any of the posi- 
tions indicated on the graduated disc; the position of the projection P 
relatively to the prepayment shaft being such as to cause the pivoted 
bzaring B to be moved a sufficient distance to disengage the gear 
wheels D and V on the manipulation of the handle. In 
order to prevent coins passing through the coin-guide when 
the wheels on the coin and prepayment shafts are in gear 
with one another, a spring catch is disposed in the coin- 
guide in such a position as to retain the coins above the 
end of the prepayment shaft, and to be swept aside when 
the projection M presses the coin through the coin-guide ; 
so that the descent of coins into the money-box without a 
corresponding operation of the meter mechanism is pre- 
vented. 

The operation is as follows: The coin, having been in- 
serted in the guide, is retained in it till the handle is 
manipulated. The coin is then swept through the guide 
by the projection M, and in its progress forces the prepay- 
ment shaft into gear with the coin-shaft. The continued 
rotation of the handle brings the projection P into contact 
with the projecting end of the prepayment shaft, and causes 
the disengagement of the wheels D and V, by forcing the 
bearing B back to its original position. Further rotation 
of the handle is prevented when the projection L strikes 
against the end of the prepayment shaft. The handle is 
Now in its original position. The rotation of the prepay- 
ment shaft causes the screwed sleeve on the part C to 
travel longitudinally ; the arm N operating the control 
valve R and admitting gas to the meter. 

The amount of gas delivered by the meter depends on 
the distance which the sleeve has moved from its initial 
position, and may be varied for any given coin by varying 
the position of the movable arm P with respect to the disc, 
which is preferably graduated in cubic feet so as to be easily 
adaptable to districts having different prices of gas. 

When the control valve R has been opened as described, 
the operation of the meter co-operates with the links S, 
through suitable mechanism, causing the rotation of the 
shaft K, which operates the pointers of the indicator and 
at the same time rotates the worm-wheel so as to bring the 
screwed sleeve back to its initial position. A rod U may 
be operatively connected to the screwed sleeve and caused 
to actuate a pointer which indicates the amount of gas 
prepaid. Any rotation of the handle in a rearward direc- 
tion when the wheels D and V are in gear is prevented by 
the pawl and the ratchet-wheel Z. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


6429.—ScuMitTz, W., “Inverted burners.” March 18. 
6463.—Scumitz, W., “Inverted lamps.” March 18. 
6479.—PoTtTeEr, W. G., “ Mantles.” March 18. 


6491.—Lymn, A. H., and WELL, J.A., “‘ Gas-producers.” 
March 18. 

6500.—ELtIs, W., “ Production of gas from hydrocarbon 
oils.” A communication from J. A. Paterson. March 18. 

6641.—D’Hevurevse, R., ‘‘Mantles.” March 19. 

6679.—GILLIE, W. S., “ Pressure-raising apparatus for 


gas.” March 20. 
6701.—ZIMMER, G. F., “Conveyors.” March 20. 
6775 —Norma\, J., ‘‘Gas-pendants.” March 21. 


6808.—BeErry, J.,and Meters Lrtp., ‘Water and other meters.” 
March 2r. 

6819 —Harrison, C. W., ‘‘Gas-lamps.” March 21. 

6821.—FELD, W., “‘ Regulating the pressure of gases flowing through 
flues, mains, or other passages.” March 21. 





6828.—BuHLMANN, G., “Mantles.” March 21. 
6890.—Féry, C., ‘‘Pyrometers.” March 22. 

6933.—PirrlE, J. M., ‘“‘ Gas-stoves.” March 22. 
6944.—CUTLER, S., “ Purifier grid.” March 22. 


7047.—GRAETZ, M., “Inverted lamps.” 
7049.—Imray, O., “ Inverted lamps.” 
Pintsch. March 23. 


March 23. 
A communication from Julius 








Increasing the Price for Arc Lighting.—From Southend comes the 
news that the price charged for lighting public arc lamps is to be raised 
to £15 per annum; the present charges of £10 13s. 9d. to £12 16s. gd. 
having been found to be too low to be profitable. 


Disposal of Profits at Stourbridge —The Stourbridge Gas Com- 
mittee have intimated to the Urban District Council their agreement 
with a suggestion which had been made, to the effect that in future 
75 per cent., instead of 50 per cent., of the gas profits should be 
devoted to reducing the rates. At the same time, the Committee 
granted the Council £1200 in anticipation of next year’s profits. 


Price of Gas at Barry.—The unusual course was adopted last week, 
in connection with a special meeting of the Barry Urban District 
Council, of conducting the proceedings in private, in spite of the fact 
that a proposed reduction in the price of gas, which was the matter 
down for discussion, had previously been considered in public. The 
Gas and Water Committee had recommended that the charge should 
be reduced from 3s. 9d. to 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet, less 10 per cent. 
discount if paid within fifteen days—making the net price 3s. per 
tooo cubic feet. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by our Corvespondents.] 


Amendment of the Sale of Gas Acts, 1859-60. 


S1r,—In view of the correspondence on the above subject by the 
London County Council, I venture to suggest that my letter which 
appeared in your columns in May, 1898, would bear reprinting, as it 
deals with the question of gas-meter indices. 


STANDARDIZING OF GAS-METER INDICES. 


S1r,—As the standardizing of gas-meter unions seems to be agitating the 
various gas institutions and associations throughout the country, may I be 
allowed to draw the attention of gas-meter makers to something of equal 
importance—viz., the standardizing of gas-meter indices? More especially 
is this needed in wet meters, for there are, I venture to say, hardly two 
makers who construct their indices on the same lines. 

I do not mean that this standardizing of gas-meter indices requires the ser- 
vices or intervention of the Board of Trade, with its attendant staff of testers, 
and the stamping of the index independent of the meter, which idea was 
mooted some years ago. 

But there should be a mutual understanding among all gas-meter makers 
throughout the United Kingdom that each size meter shall have recorded 
‘on the test-dial in drys,’’ and ‘‘ on the test-drum in wets,’’ the same number 
of feet for testing purposes consistent with their respective capacities. 

This, I take it, would bring all capacities, per revolution and per hour, into 
line, and alJ internal gearing would thus become universal. This would, I 
am sure, save a great amount of time in the makers’ testing-rooms, and 
consequently facilitate the work in the Government gas-meter testing- 
stations. By way of illustration, on 20-light wet meters of various makes 
you will find test-drums with 20, 30, 40, and even 50 feet marked on them; 
and in the case of 20-light drys some have a 5-feet and others a 10-feet test- 
dial. In larger sizes, this difference is all the more noticeable, especially in 
wet station meters. 

I venture to say that the days of competition among gas-meter makers to 
get large capacities per revolution out of their dry meters, is past ; and though 
fortunes have been squandered in various ‘‘ patent’’ gas-meters (ordinary), 
what is known as the original square Croll and Glover pattern is now recog- 
nized as the standard dry meter throughout the trade. Then why not goa 
step further, and, by a mutual and amicable understanding among the makers, 
have a uniform capacity and a standard index? Thus much confusion, and 
in some cases complications, would be avoided. 

Clapham, May 18, 1898. 

Where the Sale of Gas Act really wants amending is in the portion 
stating that ‘‘all meters should be tested at the average main pres- 
sure,” which is rarely less than 1 inch; while the London County 
Council’s suggestion that the range for errors should be limited to 
I per cent., is simply absurd. 

Clapham, March 28, 1907. 


S. CHURCH. 


S. CHURCH. 


— 


The Returns of Gas Testing in London. 


Sir,—Your article on the above subject in the last issue of the 
‘* JouRNAL ’ was of the greatest interest, and will, I hope, receive the 
serious considerations which it merits. The whole subject of official 
gas testing, as at present conducted, the difference between the old and 
the new régime, demands serious consideration beyond the domain of 
a mere letter; and I hope (with your permission) to shortly send you 
an article on the subject. 

I have been through all the phases of methods of testing extending 
over a period of upwards of 30 years, and have therefore seen many 
changes. But the most radical of all was possibly the abolition of the 
sperm candle as a standard of light. 

I will reserve what future remarks I have to offer on the whole ques- 
tion ; but in the meantime commend to your readers the latest informa- 
tion on gas testing as worth far more consideration than ordinary tech- 
nical topics. 

Croft Road, Bromley, March 28, 1997. 

[The article promised by Mr. Leicester Greville will be awaited with 
interest. The hope may be expressed here that other students of the 
subjects dealt with in the article in question will, if there are any points 
they would like to discuss, send their communications for early publi- 
cation.—Eb. J.G.L.j 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 





H. Lk&IcESTER GREVILLE. 








The following further progress had been made with Bills at the rising 
of the House for the Easter recess :— 
Bills brought from the Commons, read the first time, and referred 
to the Examiners: Annfield Plain and District Gas Bill, Bude 
Gas Bill, Falmouth Gas Bill, Gas Companies (Removal of Sul- 
phur Restrictions) Bill, Llandrindod Wells Gas Bill. 


ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





The following further progress had been made with Bills at the rising 
of the House for the Easter recess :— 
Bills read the third time and passed: Annfield Plain and District 
Gas Bill, Bude Gas Bill, Falmouth Gas Bill. 
Bill reported, with amendments: Worthing Gas Bill. 
Mr. E. A. Ridsdale (Brighton) has given notice of his intention to 
move the rejection of the Worthing Gas Bill. 
At the sitting of the House on Monday last week, it was ordered, on 





the motion of Mr. Burns, that the Metropolitan Water Board (Charges, 
&c.) Bill and the Metropolitan Water Board (Various Powers) Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee of five members, to be 
nominated by the Committee of Selection, to be joined with a Com- 
mittee of five lords; and a message to this effect was sent to the Upper 
House. 


<> 


WORTHING GAS BILL. 


The proceedings upon this Bill—a report of which, down to the ad- 
journment of the Committee on the 22nd ult., pending the receipt of 
an answer from the Board of Trade on one or two points, was given in 
the last issue of the “‘ JouRNAL ”’—were resumed on Tuesday. 


Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp, replying to the Chairman, said he had 
undertaken that if they obtained the Bill they would do their best to 
put an adequate plantation round any works they might erect. 

The CuairMAN: Howis it usual to carry out such an undertaking ? 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: We will bring up a clause to compel us 
properly to plant. 

The CnHairMAN: With that understanding—that you bring up a 
clause to carry that out—the preamble of the Bill is proved. 

The clauses, as amended, were then agreed to; and the Chairman 
was directed to report the Bill, as amended, to the House. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A Question as to Compensation Water. 


On Monday last week, the Divisional Court (consisting of the Lord 
Chief Justice and Justices Darling and A. T. Lawrence) heard two 
appeals in the case of Davies-Cooke v. Hawarden and District Water- 
Works Company, the first being on behalf of the plaintiff and the second 
on that of the Company. It appeared that the Company were under 
statutory obligations to deliver into the Garth Brook, as compensation 
water, a regular and continuous supply of not less than 250,000 gallons 
every 24 hours; and as, in the early part of last year, they failed to do 
this, the plaintiff, being a person interested as owner of a flour-mill, 
summoned the Company, claiming a penalty of £5 per day on each day 
that the quantity was deficient. The case was tried, and the Justices 
decided that there had been a breach of section 45 of the Company’s 
Act, and that an offence within the meaning of the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Act, 1879, had been committed; and a nominal fine of £2 8s., 
being 1s. per day in respect of 58 days’ default in the delivery of the 
compensation water, wasimposed. The plaintiff, being dissatisfied with 
this finding, appealed. He contended that there was no power to 
reduce the penalty imposed by the Act; whereas the Company main- 
tained that under section 16 of the Act of 1879 power was vested in the 
Justices to reduce the amount of the penalty to anominal sum. Inthe 
second appeal, the Company submitted that the Magistrate had no 
power to convict, and that the complainant was not entitled to any 
sum unless he showed that the “works” contemplated by section 45 
had been completed. As the Act provided for a reservoir to hold 60 
million gallons, and one capable of holding only 15 millions had 
been constructed, the works could not be said to be ‘‘ completed.” Mr. 
Courthope Munro appeared for Mr. Davies-Cooke; Mr. Ralph Bankes 
for the Company. The Lord Chief Justice was of opinion that the 
Justices were right in both decisions. Being a first offence, he held 
that they had jurisdiction to reduce the penalty ; Justices Darling and 
Lawrence concurred, and both appeals were dismissed, without costs. 











— 


Stealing Gas and Threatening an Inspector. 


At the West Ham Police Court last Wednesday, Frederick Prince 
Bunt, a packing-case maker, of Carson Road, Plaistow, was charged, 
before Mr. Gillespie, with stealing, between Feb. 7 and March 21, 
10,000 cubic feet of gas, valued at £1 9s. 2d., the property of the Gas- 
light and Coke Company. Mr. Humphreys prosecuted; Mr. F. A. S. 
Stern defended. The evidence showed that the accused had occupied 
a flat at the above address for about twelve months, and had been sup- 
plied with gas through aslot-meter. On Feb. 7 officials of the Company 
went to the house and collected the money from the meter, and it was 
then seen that a gas-fire was burning, and, in addition, that there were 
five gas-jets in use. On the evening of March 21, Mr. R. J. Hopper, 
one of the Company’s Inspectors, went to the house, and was admitted 
by the defendant’s daughter. Almost immediately afterwards her 
father came forward, and when Mr. Hopper said he wanted to see the 
meter, defendant said: ‘‘You won’t see it; get out of my house, or 
I will put you out.’’ Seeing a piece of green cloth over the meter, 
Hopper asked why it was there, Defendant replied: ‘That meter is 
all right. While it is in my house I will do as I like with it. I know 
what it is you think I am—a thief, and perhaps I am. But the 
onus of proof lies with you, and rather than you shall see the meter 
I will shoot you and myself as well. I have got a revolver loaded 
in five chambers, and if I cannot stop you myself then that will. 
If you see it at all it will be over my dead body.’’ After some 
further conversation, in the course of which the defendant used 
other violent language, Mr. Hopper left the house. He, however, 
returned to the door, and, looking through the letter-box, saw defen- 
dant go to the meter, pull away the green cloth, and drag something 
away from the service-pipe. Instantly all the lights went out, and, 
defendant having spoken to someone, a lighted candle was brought. 
Then the defendant did something to the meter—screwing up the con- 
nections—and soon afterwards the gas was alight. Next morning 
witness again went to the house, and was allowed tosee the meter. He 
then noticed that there had been affixed a bye-pass by which gas could 
be obtained without it passing through the meter. For the defendant, 
Mr. Stern said he could only plead guilty. His Worship said he 
thought the case was a very bad one ; and therefore he must impose a 
fine of £10, including costs. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


NOTTINGHAM GAS INQUIRY. 


The Sixth and Seventh Days’ Proceedings. 


The Committee of the Nottingham City Council appointed to inquire 
into the working of the gas undertaking during the past five years, sat 
on Tuesday and Wednesday last week. The members of the Committee 
are: The Mayor (Alderman J. A. H. Green), Mr. E. L. Manning, 
Mr. S. Cook, Mr. E. N. Elborne, and Dr. Dabell. 


John Sladen, the first witness, who has now retired from the Eastcroft 
works on a pension, said that during 1905 they worked with lowered 
seals for quite twelve months, both night and day. Whetton and 
Worthy gave the orders. He had orders from the Superintendent as 
well when he was there. He knew that the lowering of the seals meant 
making bad gas; but he was working to instructions. He had never 
seen the light go out altogether. 

Hackett, a whistle-blower, said he had lowered the seals when in- 
structions were given by the foremen, or sometimes by the Super- 
intendent, when the latter was about the works. He was appointed 
whistle-blower in the summer of 1904; and this practice went on for 
about a couple of years—1904 and 1905. He had never known the gas 
to go out; but it had been very near to it. The seals were sometimes 
lowered in the daytime, if the candle power was too high. 

Yeoman, another whistle-blower, made a similar statement with 
regard to the lowering of the seals, and said the extent to which they 
were lowered depended upon the foreman’s and the Superintendent's 
instructions. In 1905, however, strict orders were issued to discontinue 
the practice. 

Thomas Barnes, a clerk in the office of the Gas Engineer, was handed 
a sheet of paper on which was an account of excess charges submitted 
to the Gas Engineer by Mr. Crosta, the Managing-Director of the Rail- 
way and General Engineering Works. At the previous sitting, the 
— was raised as to the equity of a rebate of £35 allowed to the 

rm by the Chairman of the Gas Committee, Mr. Harlow. The paper 
was handed to the Committee by Mr. Harlow, who said that the 
figures submitted by Mr. Crosta had been checked by a clerk in the 
Engineer's office. Witness said the checkings in pencil were not his 
figures; but they were in the writing of another clerk in the office 
named Abson. He should say the checking was done at the end of 
1905. None of the figures were witness’s. There was, however, 
another sheet on which he entered the result of the official test in 
December, 1905, for the figures to be extended. He would band the 
paper to another clerk to extend ; and then either he or the other clerk 
would give the papers to Mr. Brown. 

James Abson identified some of the pencilled figures on one of the 
accounts as being in his writing. The smaller ones were Mr. Barnes’s. 
Witness also identified the pencil figures on the other account which 
had been put in, but disclaimed any recollection of the paper, though 
the figures were undoubtedly his. He said it might be taken that the 
figures were calculations made by him in accordance with instructions, 
though, of course, he could not say who had given theinstructions. He 
was probably checking the figures to see how they were made out. It 
would be noticed that a definite conclusion was not arrived at. 

Mr. Crosta was then questioned by Mr. Brown, and said the £48 
allowance claimed was calculated on the assumption that the main 
meter had registered fast ever since it had been fixed. He was abso- 
lutely sure Mr. Brown said he would accept this, subject to the agree- 
ment of the Chairman of the Gas Committee. 

Mr. Brown questioned this, and said that the claim for £48 referred 
to included £8 for the inaccuracy of the 200-light meter. He added: 
If I had accepted this £48, I did so without knowing how the figures 
were arrived at, and after repudiating responsibility in terms as strong 
as an official can. 

Mr. Cook (to Mr. Crosta): Did you make any formal claim to the 
Gas Committee ? 

Witness : No, because Mr. Brown said he did not want to bring the 
matter before the Committee, and that he and I could settle it. He 
— that no mention was made of an allowance for two quarters 
only. 

Mr. Garton (who was one of several witnesses re-called and questioned 
by Mr. Brown in connection with the customary allowance in cases of 
wrong meter registration) said he did not remember that at any time 
Mr. Brown had come to an arrangement with Mr. Crosta. He was 
not aware that Mr. Brown expressed surprise when he heard of the allow- 
ance that had been made. 

Mr. Brown, re-called, and questioned with reference to a document 
of which at the last sitting he had said he had no recollection, replied : 
There is no doubt that this paper was handed to me by Mr. Crosta 
pinned to other papers. I gave them to Mr. Harlow; and the papers 
to which the document was pinned were afterwards returned to me by 
Mr. Garton. [The other papers referred to a calculation in which the 
amount of rebate due to Mr. Crosta’s firm was set out as £3.] 

Mr. Harris, Assistant-Clerk to the Gas Committee, was then recalled 
with reference to the obtaining of the yearly contracts, and said that 
in 1993 it was reported to the Committee that the time had arrived 
when it was desirable to advertise for tenders. It was resolved that 
advertisements should be inserted in the local papers for the yearly 
contracts. Tradesmen were appointed separately. Next year there were 
no advertisements ; and the same in 1905. In 1906, advertisements 
were again inserted. 

Mr. Evsorne asked for information as to who had supplied small 
iron castings since 1901 ; and witness showed from the minutes that 
the tenders had usually been divided between the Railway and General 
Engineering Company and Messrs. Robinson, of Basford, though in 
one year the former did not secure the contract. He could not say 
whetherin all these cases the lowest tenders were accepted ; and there was 
nothing on the minutes to show whether they were. Speaking gener- 
ally, the lists prepared by the Engineer included the names of six or 





seven firms under each heading; and ultimately the lowest tenders 
were accepted. 

Mr. ELBorNE: Where there was no advertisement for tenders, is it 
not a fact that only two firms were invited to tender ? 

Witness: No, not in my recollection. My recollection is that five or 
six firms were invited. 


Mr. Garton was again called, when the Committee sat on Wednesday, 
to clear up the question of the period over which a rebate had been 
allowed to Messrs. Taylor, of Sandiacre, for the cheaper gas used for 
power purposes which had been passed through the ordinary light 
meter. The object was to show that the two-quarter allowance, which 
had been said to be the maximum period over which allowance could 
be made, was not always observed. Witness said he found a memo- 
randum from the Engineer dated March 16, 1904, which showed an 
allowance of £68 13s. 3d., and extended over three quarters. 

The Mayor: Of course, we understand the Committee authorized 
this. There is no criticism upon Mr. Brown or the Committee. The 
only point that we were upon was the period over which the allowance 
was made. 

Mr. Brown was then re-called and questioned as to the instances 
where contracts had been given to firms other than those who had 
tendered for lower amounts. He said that goods other than annual 
supplies were purchased from firms selected from a list of those who 
could do the class of work satisfactorily. He himself would prepare 
these lists. Until last winter, the local tradesmen had been selected 
from a list of names suggested by the Committee. To acertain extent, 
where the difference in the price had been slight, there had been a 
tendency in general work to prefer local firms, with the object of keep- 
ing work in the town. He then gave a list of cases in which lower 
tenders had been received than those which wereaccepted. Beginning 
with the engineering contracts, on March 12, 1903, a tender for tram- 
rails was accepted from West’s Gas Improvement Company, when 
lower tenders had been received. The reason for this was that it was 
a matter of joining up with existing rails whicb were of an old pattern 
section ; and the rails of the West Company nearest approached this 
dimension. In October, 1903, a contract was given to the same Com- 
pany for mouthpieces, when there were other lower tenders. This 
also was a matter for joining old sections, In March, 1904, R. & J. 
Dempster received a contract for governor-inlet boxes, when there 
were lower tenders. This was a question of time. The same reason 
was the cause of the acceptance of a higher tender from C. & W. 
Walker for governor connections. A question of design was the reason 
preference was given to Dennis and Morion, when three other firms 
were lower. In July, J. Thompson had a contract for a new boiler, 
when four other firms were lower. This was a special type of boiler. 
For steel buckstays, G. Sands, a local firm, was given preference for 
local reasons ; while the contract price was very little higher than the 
lowest. On Nov. 16, Bryan Donkin and Co. were preferred over one 
other firm for a contract for exhausters; this was a question of time. 
R. & J. Dempster also had a preference; and this would be on 
account of time of delivery. In the case of Sands and Sons, the policy 
of the Committee was to accept the tender because it was a local firm, 
and the price was not largely different. In 1904, Sawer and Purves (a 
local firm) and Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan were preferred over 
another firm for meters; it being a question of design. In the same 
year, D. D. Macpherson and Co., J. E. Williams and Co., and Dennis 
and Roberts had preference over another firm. In the first two cases, 
it was on account of the materials supplied ; while Dennis and Roberts 
were a local firm. The contract was for paints. A tallow contract was 
given to Brown and Co. (merchants in the city), though there were 
five lower tenders. 

The Mayor: It is obvious here that the accepted tender was con- 
siderably in excess of several of the others; and I see that this tender 
is marked deferred. The consideration of it was deferred, and evi- 
dently after consideration was given to Brown and Co. at the next 
meeting. Can you remember anything about it ? 

Witness replied that it would be a question of samples and price. 
Certainly he said that C. Ley and Son, a local firm, were preferred 
over three others for cotton-waste; and H. W. Rollinson and Sons and 
the Railway and General Engineering Company were preferred over 
one other firm for small iron castings. The samples would be before 
the Committee at the time the contract was gone into. Rollinson and 
Sons and the Engineering Works were the only firms who tendered for 
all the items. The other firm was farther from Nottingham. It was 
desirable for the proper management of the works that they should deal 
with firms near the works; and this was the reason why they gave 
a Basford firm the Basford end of the works, and a South Nottingham 
firm the other part. The Stanton Iron-Works were once given the 
preference over another firm, because they were a local firm and had 
a fairly large contra-account with the department. It was considered 
to the advantage of the department to deal with the Stanton works in 
case of emergency, in addition to which he believed they held several 
patents. In 1906, there were no cases of the kind; while there had 
been three instances in the present year. On several occasions when 
the Railway and General Engineering Company had tendered above 
the lowest tender, the lowest had received the contract. Coming to 
the tenders for ascension-pipes in June, 1906, these were not advertised 
for. Certain firms were invited to tender; and the Railway and 
General Engineering Company and Messrs. Rollinson wrote letters on 
the subject, these letters being included, he thought, in the contracts. 
Witness read the minute referring to the matter, in which it was stated 
that the Engineer was to see what the tenders would work out at, and 
he lowest tender was to be accepted. 

The Mayor said that the effect of Messrs. Rollinson’s letter was that 
the Committee instructed the Engineer to work out the cost of the work 
done at the scheduled price in the yearly contracts; and if it came 
out lower than the lowest other tenders, they and the Railway and 
General Company should have the work. 

Witness : That is so. 

The Mayor: I think I am right in saying that between December 
(when the early contracts were given) and June, there had been a con- 
siderable fall in iron ? 

Mr. MANNING suggested that this was probably the reason fresh 
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contracts had been asked for, because they might be obtained cheaper 
than at the yearly contract rates. Though this might be smart busi- 
ness, it was “doubtful morality.” 

Witness remarked, however, that the goods—retort-mouthpieces— 
were regarded as a special undertaking, and not part of the annual 
contract for small castings. Messrs. Rollinson and the Railway and 
General Company complained of their treatment in this matter; but 
there was no actual unpleasantness. 

Mr. ELsorNE asked whether Mr. Harlow, the Chairman of the 
Committee, had ever spoken to witness or endeavoured to influence him 
in the matter of giving work to the Railway and General Engineering 
Company. 

Witness replied that Mr. Harlow had never mentioned the Company, 
except in the general discussion of the business of the department. 

Mr. Harris, re-called at the request of Mr. ELBorNE, said that in the 
matter of the tenders for small castings, when the contracts had not 
been advertised for, three local firms had been invited to tender— 
Messrs. Rollinson, the Railway and General Company, and Messrs. 
Redgate. The first two were the only ones to tender for the whole of 
the various castings required ; and this was also the case when tenders 
were invited through the newspapers. In 1906, another firm secured 
the contract; but afterwards they failed to satisfy the Committee that 
they were complying with local conditions of employment, and the 
contract was cancelled and given to the Railway and General Com- 
pany for the remainder of the year. A list was put in showing the 
total inclusive amounts paid since 1992 to the Railway and General 
Engineering Company for goods supplied to the department. The 
amounts were as follows: 1992, £545; 1903, £873; 1904, £655; 1905, 
£43€; 1906, £321; and for the nine months just ending, {200. On 
the application of Mr. Sands (an ex-member of the Gas Committee, 
who is Secretary to the Railway and General Engineering Company), 
witness read the amounts paid to Messrs. Rollinson. The sums were: 
1902, £1086 ; 1903, £1539; 1904, £1630; 1905, £1388; 1906, £2232. 

Mr. Brown, further questioned, said he had never been threatened 
with the Joss of his appointment unless he gave a firm orders. 

The Mayor: Have you had any undue pre:sure put upon you to buy 
from, or give work to, any company ? 

Witness: I must submit that at one time I was of the opinion that a 
certain amount of influence was being brought to bear uponme. But 
it is always the case; for when pushing business methods are adopted, 
one’s susceptibilities are aroused, and in my excessive eagerness to do 
my very utmost for the department I may have formed that opinion 
ungenerously. I should not care to go any further than that. 

The Mayor: With reference to the coal contracts, Mr. Brown, and 
the periods over which they run, will you tell us what was the position 
of affairs when you came ? 

Witness replied that it had been the custom to advertise at mid- 
summer for coal contracts for the requirements of the year. Since 
1904, however, practically no advertisements had been issued; the 
custom had been adopted of making contracts during each month of 
the year, or from time to time, at prices considered satisfactory. They 
had by this means saved perhaps some £2000 or £3000. He pursued 
the same method at Ilford with success. They bought as much as 
possible from local collieries; and this amount had increased during 
the last two or three years, consequent on the diminution of the candle 
power of the gas supplied by the Corporation. If they made high 
candle-power gas, they must use Yorkshire coal; with a low candle- 
power gas, they could employ Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire coal. 
The year’s contracts were for 79,000 tons of Derbyshire, 47,000 tons 
of Yorkshire, and 75,000 tons of Nottinghamshire. This was for 
slightly over twelve months. 

The Mayor: It would not be news to you, Mr. Brown, to learn that 
large quantities of Nottinghamshire coal have gone to Sheffield ? 

Witness: No. 

I have this from a correspondent, who, it seems to me, should have 
an answer ?—The coal is of a particular kind, for which there is no 
market ; and the Sheffield Company, I believe, pay a lower price for it 
than the colliery companies are willing to supply it for to the Notting- 
ham “1. Committee. It is a special sort of cannel coal—a bastard 
cannel. 

Why do they sell it to the Sheffield people cheaper than to Notting- 
ham ?—It is a matter of contract. 

Would that coal have been suitable for our use ?—Yes. 

Did you know about that contract ?>—We madean offer. I am relying 
on my memory. 

By Mr. Coox: The coal sent to Sheffield makes high candle-power 
gas. Wecannot take the whole of it. 

Mr. ELBorNE: You said that if we reduced the candle-power of the 
gas, you could take more Nottinghamshire coal ? 

Witness : It is a question of cannel coal. We have been advised to 
abandon cannel. 

The Mayor: Is there anything at all in the suggestion that has been 
made to me that some local meter manufacturers have been shut out 
from supplying the department or from being allowed to tender ? 

Witness: No; unless there was some reason that the Committee 
would be well aware of. 

Do you know if there has been a firm—I am not asking you for 
names—if there has been any firm which has been shut out for good 
reasons ?—I think so. 

Was that reason connected with workmanship, or labour questions, 
or what ?—No. It was a question of—well, in actual practice we were 
of opinion that they were not satisfactory. This opinion was formed 
as the result of experiments and of communications with other under- 
takings using the meters of the firm in question. 

They have mended their ways ?—I believe so. 

Are they now able to do any business with you ?—They are doing a 
fair amount of business with us at the present time. 

Mr. Harlow, re-called, said he was aware of the erection of the car- 
buretted water-gas plant. He remembered the purchase of oil being 
discussed in committee; but he was under the impression that there 
was some discussion in committee about the plant before that date. It 
might, however, have been only informal. 

The Mayor: And are you prepared to take your fair share of the 
responsibility as Chairman, along with the Engineer, for putting it up? 





Witness : It was sanctioned by the Council. 

What, the carburetter ?—The blue water-gas plant had been sanc- 
tioned by the Council; and the alteration to the carburetter gas plant 
was a mere detail, I take it. The matter was discussed at the time. 
You are aware the blue water-gas 7 produces gas which has no 
lighting power. Now, the addition of the carburetter makes it possible 
to add lighting power to the blue water gas. Whereas the one might 
have been a failure, the second could not be a failure—that is, the car- 
buretter water-gas plant cannot be a failure, because it is gas that is 
used in every town, practically. 

Well, you see it was an extra expenditure of £2500 ?—That is so; but 
I must say my impression is that the matter was talked over, and that 
the Engineer thought it would cost £200 or £300. I may be wrong; 
but that is certainly my impression. With regaga to the alteration of 
the original design, it would come, Mr. Brown said, within the amount 
of the estimate passed by the Council. I can only say that it was a 
necessary piece of work in my opinion. 

What I want to get at is that Mr. Brown has undertaken no improper 
responsibility in connection with the erection of that plant ?—I do not 
think so. I think it was for the good of the department entirely. 

We were told two or three weeks ago that one of the Basford retort- 
houses had got into a very poor condition for want of repairs; that this 
is the third season, I think, in which repairs have been neglected to one 
of the sections; and we are told further that the want of repairs is 
largely due to your having placed an embargo upon the matter being 
proceeded with before the Committee. What do you say to that ?— 
Nothing whatever. I think Mr. Brown misunderstood that question, 
because he knows I have never stopped a single thing he suggested. I 
can say that conscientiously. 

After Mr. Harlow had been questioned to some length with reference 
to the reasons he gave in the Council for resigning his position on the 
Gas Committee, the inquiry was adjourned to Friday, the 12th inst. 


—_ 


WANDSWORTH BOROUGH COUNCIL AND GAS TESTING. 





Revised Arrangements. 
At a Meeting of the Wandsworth Borough Council last Wednesday, 
the General Purposes Committee brought up a report on the arrange- 


ments for testing the gas supplied in the borough. They stated that 
from 1884 to 1887 the gas supplied by the Wandsworth and Putney 
Gas Company was tested monthly by a Gas Examiner engaged by the 
Wandsworth District Board of Works. The tests were carried out at 
the Gas Company’s works, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871. The remuneration of the Examiner was 
£25 per annum. In 1887, the Board of Works decided to have the 
gas supplied by the Mitcham and Wimbledon Gas Company tested 
under the same provisions; and the Gas Examiner’s remuneration 
was increased to {50 perannum. This arrangement continued until 
after the passing of the Wandsworth and Putney Gas Act of 1990, in 
which the Board of Works obtained the insertion of provisions enabling 
them to test the gas at two stations away from the works. In Septem- 
ber, 1993, one of these stations having in the meantime been provided 
and fitted up in Putney, the Examiner was instructed by the Council 
to carry out there daily tests of the gas supplied by the Wandsworth 
and Putney Company, and make 24 tests per annum of the Mitcham 
Company’s gas. The latter tests could only be made at the Mitcham 
Company’s works. The remuneration of the Examiner was fixed 
at £300 per annum, including all necessary assistance and travelling 
expenses. This arrangement was still in operation. Dr. Hake, the 
Examiner, attended the meeting of a Sub-Committee on the 2oth of 
February, when a memorandum prepared by him on the subject of the 
Gas Companies (Removal of Sulphur Restrictions) Act, 1906, and the 
alterations which it would effect in the testing of gas supplied by the 
Wandsworth and Putney Gas Company, wasdiscussed. Dealing with 
the various points in the order mentioned in the memorandum, the 
Committee made the following remarks: ‘‘The Gas Examiner recom- 
mends the continuance of the test for sulphur compounds other than 
sulphuretted hydrogen as a necessary check, and also as a valuable 
record for the future. We agree that the test should be continued. 
We are of opinion that the tests for sulphuretted hydrogen should also 
be continued. The official test for illuminating power must still be 
made with argand burners; and it is suggested that tests should be 
made with flat-flame burners, and also of the calorific power of the 
gas, as records in case further legislation may be necessary. Tests 
with flat-flame burners and for the calorific power of gas supplied by the 
three Metropolitan Gas Companies are at present made by the County 
Council’s Gas Examiners, and the results recorded. Weareof opinion 
that such records will be sufficient for the purpose of future legislation ; 
and we recommend that similar tests of the gas supplied by the Wands- 
worth and Putney Company be not made. As to greater elasticity in 
regard to the times of testing, the arrangements described in the Gas 
Examiner’s report have been agreed to by the Council and the 
Company, and they seem to be reasonably satisfactory. As to 
access of the Company’s officers to the testing-place, the reasons 
advanced by the Company for them to have access to the testing- 
station are to test the illuminating power at a distance from the 
works, for their own protection; to clean out the pipes; and, if 
necessary, to alter or renew any of the apparatus. Six hours’ notice 
has now to be given when the Company’s servants wish to clean the 
pipes or renew or alter the apparatus; and we recommend that the 
Council insist upon notice being given. Inaddition to the testing-place 
at Putney, the Wandsworth Company's Act of 1900 specifies that the 
Council shall provide a second testing: place at Wandsworth, and that 
the Company shall furnish the necessary apparatus. A motion at our 
meeting to-day, that asecond testing-station should be provided between 
Earlsfield Station and Summerstown, was not carried. We have in- 
quired closely as to the necessity for daily tests of the gas supplied by 
the Wandsworth Company. The Gas Examiner states that they are 
valuable, and that at testing-places under the London County Council 
daily testings are made. After careful consideration, we have come to 
the conclusion that daily tests are not necessary, and we recommend 
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that the present arrangement, under which the Gas Examiner makes 
daily tests at the Putney testing-place, of the gas supplied by the 
Wandsworth Company, and 24 tests per annum at the works of the 
Mitcham Company, should be terminated by three months’ notice; 
and that tests on two days each week, at irregular times, with an extra 
test whenever the Examiner thinks it desirable, should be made of the 
gas supplied by the Wandsworth Company, and 24 tests per annum of 
the gas supplied by the Mitcham Company at their works. The tests 
of the Wandsworth Company’s gas should include illuminating power, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphur compounds other than sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and pressure ; those of the Mitcham Company’s gas, illu- 
minating power, sulphuretted hydrogen, and pressure. The Gas 
Examiner should be ggid for these tests at the rate of £150 per annum, 
to include payment for all necessary assistance and travelling expenses ; 
the appointment to be terminable by three months’ notice, and not to 
carry with it any right to superannuation or compensation for loss of 
office.” The Council unanimously adopted these recommendations. 


Cold Weather and the Illuminating Power of Gas. 

The General Purposes Committee also reported having considered a 
communication from the Gas Examiner to the effect that the results of 
his tests at the Putney testing-station on Jan. 23 and 24 showed the 
illuminating power of the gas supplied by the Wandsworth and Putney 
Gas Company to be 12°8 and 13°6 candles respectively, the standard 
being 14 candles. Letters had been received from the Engineer of the 
Company (Mr. H. O. Carr) stating that the tests made at the works on 
Jan. 23 gave the illuminating power of the gas at upwards of 15 candles, 
and that the gas sent out during the test hours on the 24th was of an 
average of 15°40 candles corrected; the maximum being 15°79 and the 
minimum 14°91 candles. In a further letter received from the Com- 
pany, it was stated that, owing to the intensely cold weather, the 
Company found more condensed liquids in the syphon-pots of their 
mains, and considerably more stoppages in the service-pipes owing to 
naphthalene forming; that the condensation of liquor and the forma- 
tion of naphthalene meant that the gas was being robbed of its illu- 
minating power after leaving the works; that the gas was officially 
tested with the temperature considerably below 60° Fabr.; and that 
this, coupled with the fact that the barometer was exceedingly high, 
caused a very big reduction in the actual! illuminating power. Although 
the correction was theoretically right, the Engineer had ascertained by 
experiment that practically it was wrong ; and that had the temperature 
at the testing-station been 60° or upwards, the official tests would in all 
probability have been above the legal limit. Enclosed was a copy of a 
letter received from their experts (Messrs. W. Sugg and Co.) on the 
subject. Ina further report, the Council’s Gas Examiner stated that 
he was unable to agree with the Company’s Engineer that the cold 
weather had anything to do with the inferior gas on Jan. 23 and 24. 
He said a rigid examination at the testing-place showed that there was 
no deposit in the pipe leading from the main to it; and that there was 
nothing wrong with the apparatus. He asserted that the contention 
that the correction (invariably made) for temperature and pressure had 
anything to do with the low illuminating power was entirely illusory. 
In conclusion, the Committee recommended that no further action be 
taken in the matter. 

Mr. Anderson asked why the Committee did not recommend that 
proceedings should be taken against the Company in respect of the 
two days when the illuminating power of the gas fell considerably 
below the standard. The average on the two days was 13°2 candles, 
which meant a gainof 1d. for every tooocubic feet of gas sent out. On 
this ground, they complained to the Gas Company, and a reply 
was received that the deficiency was due to the extraordinarily cold 
weather and to naphthalene forming in the pipes. The report was 
submitted to their expert, who received £300 a year for giving them 
advice, and he was unable to agree with the report of the Company’s 
Engineer that the cold weather had anything to do with the deficiency. 
In the face of this advice, the Committee made the non-consequential 
report before the Council. Surely some reason should be given why 
it was not proposed to take proceedings. The Vice-Chairman of the 
Committee (Alderman Bulcraig) said their expert's advice was uncor- 
roborated ; and, on the other side, there was the Engineer's report 
backed up by the letter of Messrs. Sugg and Co. Moreover, very few 
complaints were received as to the quality of the gas. Mr. Anderson 
said if they were going to take the opinion of commercial men against 
that of their expert, the sooner they got rid of the latter the better. 
Mr. Cresswell moved that the report be referred back ; and Alderman 
Bulcraig having accepted this proposal, it was agreed to. 


dell 


Gas-Fitting Work at Coventry.—The Coventry City Council were 
informed at their meeting last Tuesday that the Gas Engineer and 
Manager (Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson) had reported to the Gas Com- 
mittee with reference to gas-fitting work executed in houses occupied 
by the artisan class. He also reported that, at a recent interview with 
the Master Gas-Fitters’ Association, the members expressed their 
willingness to conform to any regulations for the supervision and im- 
provement of such work which the Committee make in agreement 
with the Association. The Committee resolved that the Engineer be 
instructed to draft regulations, and to confer with the Association 
thereon ; and that there be included in any application to Parliament 
for additional powers relating to the gas undertaking an application for 
power to make and enforce regulations. 


Monte Video Water-Works Company, Limited.—The ordinary 
general meeting of this Company was held at the London Offices, 
Moorgate Street, E.C., last Tuesday—Mr. J. Anderson in the chair. 
The accounts submitted for the year ending Dec. 31 showed a dis- 
posable balance of £74,834, which the Directors proposed to appro- 
priate as follows: Payment of a final dividend of 4 per cent., making a 
total of 7 per cent. for the year, free of income-tax, £20,000; additions 
to depreciation and reserve funds, £20,000; to be carried forward, 
£34,834. The Directors reported that the Company’s business had 
shown considerable expansion during the year, both as regarded the 
number of services and the consumption of water; and as there was 
every prospect of the increase continuing, they had felt it necessary to 
authorize considerable additions to the plant. The report was adopted. 








BRITISH GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Healthy Condition of Business—Tar Distillation at Yarmouth—The 
Potteries Works and Mining Operations. 
The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held last Wednesday, 
at the London Offices, No. 11, George Yard, Lombard Street, E.C., 
Mr. J. Horstey PALMER in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. H. B. Chamberlain) read the notice convening 
the meeting ; and subsequently the Directors’ report, and (in accord- 
ance with statutory requirement) the Norwich accounts. The report 
was as follows :— 


The Directors submit the half-yearly accounts of the Company to the 31st 
of December last, as examined and certified by the Auditors, who have also 
vouched for the correctness of the investments held by the Company. 

The available profit is £28,349 15s. 7d., after deducting the following 
sums: Income-tax, £1262 14s.; Hull debenture interest, £2137 10s.; Norwich 
debenture interest, £1130 10s.; Potteries debenture interest, £665 ; Trow- 
bridge debenture interest, £166 5s.; interest on debenture stock, £2280— 
making a total of £7641 19s. 

HULL.—The gas rental shows an increase of £3920, as compared with 
that of the corresponding period of 1905; the price of gas having been the 
same—viz., 2s. per 1000 cubic feet. Coke shows a decrease of £464; tar 
and tar distilling, an increase of £296; ammoniacal liquor and sulphate 
of ammonia, a decrease of £148. Coals have cost 12s. per ton, as against 
12. 2d. Coke has realized tos. per ton, as against Ios. 8d. 

The gas sent out was 643,286,000 cubic feet, against 601,491,000 cubic feet 
in the corresponding period of 1905—an increase of 41,795,000 cubic feet, or 
equal to 6:94 per cent. Of this quantity, 45,627,000 cubic feet was supplied 
in bulx to the Corporation for the supply of the Old Town. 

The profit realized is £610 in excess of the parliamentary interest. This 
sum has been invested ; making the reserve fund £28,157. 

NORWICH.—The gas-rental shows an increase of £1998, as compared 
with that of the corresponding period of 1905 ; the price of gas having been 
the same—viz., 3s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. Coke shows an increase of 
£224; tar and ammoniacal liquor, an increase of £395. Coals have cost 
15s. rod. per ton, against 15s. 4d. Coke has realized 14s. 3d. per ton, 
against 12s. 9d. 

The gas sent out was 262,704,000 cubic feet, as against 247,366,000 cubic 
feet— an increase of 15,338,000 cubic feet, or equal to 6°20 per cent. 

The profit realized, after writing off £4000 on account of reconstruction of 
works, is £1482 17s. 10d. less than the parliamentary interest. 

POTTERIES.—The gas-rental shows an increase of £96, as compared with 
that of the corresponding period of 1905; the price of gas having been the 
same—viz., 2S. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. Coke shows an increase of £813; 
tar, a decrease of £162; ammoniacal liquor and sulphate of ammonia, an 
increase of £240. Coals have oost 1os. 3d. per ton, against 10s. 5d. Coke 
has realized 7s. 6d. per ton, against 6s. 8d. 

The gas sent out was 203,274,000 cubic feet, agains: 202,587,000 cubic feet 
—an increase of 687,000 cubic feet, or equal to 0°30 per cent. 

The profit realized, after writing off £4000 on account of buildings and 
plant thrown out of use, and £1202 part cost of 20-inch main, is £2146 less 
than the parliamentary interest. This sum has been taken from the reserve 
fund, leaving a balance of £9144 to the credit of that account. 

TROWBRIDGE.—The gas-rental shows a decrease of £237, as compared 
with that of the corresponding period of 1905 ; the price of gas having been 
the same—viz., 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, with discounts. Residual products 
show an increase of £28. Coals have cost 15s. 1d. per ton, against 14s. gd. 
Coke realized 8s. 11d., against 8s. 10d. per ton. 

The gas sent out was 38,099,800 cubic feet, against 41,195,000 cubic feet— 
a decrease of 3,095,200 cubic feet, or equal to 7°51 per cent. 

The profit realized, after writing off £234 0n account of reconstruction of 
retort-bench, is £115 5s. 5d. less than the parliamentary interest. 

HOLYWELL.—The gas-rental shows an increase of £12; and residual 
products, a decrease of £12. The profit realized is £559. The available 
profit, added to the previous balance of profit and loss, amounts to £64,829. 
From this sum, the Directors recommend a dividend at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum, free of income-tax. This will amount to £24,500, and 
leave a balance of £40,329. 


The CuairMan said it was his duty to move the adoption of the 
report and accounts. In doing so, he did not propose to make any 
lengthy remarks, because six months ago he entered very fully into the 
affairs of the Company, and the Directors had not on this occasion 
really very much to report beyond the steady progress of the business. 
It had, however, been a somewhat uneven progress with regard to the 
respective stations. At their two most important stations—Hull and 
Norwich—they had had a considerable increase. At Hull, it had been 
nearly 7 per cent. and at Norwich 6} per cent. With respect to the 
Potteries, however, they had come to (as it were) nearly a standstill. 
There had been hardly any increase—it was, in fact, only a fractional 
increase—during the half year; while when they got down to 
Trowbridge (one of the Company's small stations) business had 
fallen off by 74 per cent., due entirely to the bad trade which 
had resulted in Trowbridge from the closing of one of the cloth 
manufactories, and the short-time work at the other factories. It 
had often been said—he himself had said it frequently—that a gas 
company was a true barometer of how things were going in a town. 
There was no doubt about it that in the North business had been very 
prosperous during the last six months; but it had not been so good 
down South. Giving a few figures to show the progress made during 
the half year, he said that at Hull the increase in the slot meters was 
1053 and in stoves 359. The total number of slot meters now fixed in 
Hull was 15,372, and of stoves 8000. With reference to the average 
annual consumption under the slot meters at Hull, it worked out to 
nearly 13,000 cubic feet per meter. They had, of course, also con- 
tinued the system that was inaugurated some years ago, of furnishing 
houses and cottages with fittings; and they had now a total of 12,174 
installations of this kind. The same character of increase applied to 
Norwich. There they had an increase in the half year of 665 slot 
meters and of 4co stoves; and they had now no less than 17,000 slot 
meters fixed, and 17,121 stoves, which was a very large number when 
they considered the size of Norwich. The annual consumption of 
the slot meters was not so great in Norwich as it wasin Hull; but it 
worked out to 10,500 cubic feet. Some of the shareholders who had 
examined the accounts would have noticed that they were again this 
half year adding to what he might call ‘‘ the rest ’’—that was to say, 
the balance from which they paid their dividends—by no less a sum 
than £2849. Some of the proprietors might possibly expect that the 
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time had come when a bonus ought to be given to the shareholders. 
The truth was that directors of gas companies were a little uneasy at 
the present moment with regard to the future, in consequence of the 
high price to which coal had been brought at the moment. He had 
always found in business, having been a business man all his life, that 
there came a time when there were fluctuations, in every article, no 
matter what it was—whether it was coal, coffee, tea, copper, or any- 
thing else. He did not in the slightest grudge the colliery owners the 
good time that they were now enjoying. It was only fair there should 
be times of prosperity to this class of the community as well as to other 
classes. Of course, it was greatly to the advantage of gas companies 
to have coal at low prices; and therefore when they saw the price of 
coal going up to high figures, it was only a good fault on their side if 
they kept a certain amount of funds in hand to meet whatever might 
befall in this regard in the next two half years. That was the 
reason for wishing that such a handsome balance should be carried 
forward to next half year. During the last six months, the contract 
for the sale of tar at Norwich had run out; and, having a very ener- 
getic and intelligent Engineer at that station, he was exceedingly 
anxious they should employ the works that the Company possessed 
at Yarmouth for the purpose of distilling the tar. They distilled their 
own tar there some years back; but then the Board found it was more 
advantageous to sell their tar to the wholesale buyers. But now the 
tar distillers had thought fit to offer them so low a price for their pro- 
duction at Norwich, that the Board had acceded to their Manager’s 
wish ; and, during the last four months, they had re-started distilling 
their own tar at Yarmouth. They had had to spend a certain amount 
of money—not a large amount—in putting the Yarmouth tar-works in 


order. The amount referring to the tar works in the balance-sheet had 
been inate by about £800. It was well represented he thought 
in value. 


He hoped at some future time to give details of how this 

venture (he might call it) worked out. When they had had the worksin 
operation a reasonable time, and had had the accounts submitted to 
them for a twelvemonth, they would be able to tell whether it would pay 
the Company to continue distilling the tar themselves, or to revert to 
the old price of selling to the wholesale people. He had every reason 
to believe it would be better to continue to distil the tar themselves. 

Mr. FREDERICK WILKIN seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously carried. 

Moved by the CuarrMan, and seconded by Major-General W. T. 
Corrie, a dividend of 20s. per share (clear of income-tax) for the half 
year was declared. 

Mr. GRAHAM WILKIN moved, in very felicitous terms, a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman and Directors. 

Mr. KENNETH Mackay seconded ; and it was unanimously agreed to. 

The CuairMan, in acknowledging the vote on behalf of himself and 
his colleagues, said he was always sorry that questions were not asked 
at their meetings, because he feared the Company’s shareholders really 
took very little interest in the affairs over which the Board presided. 
He was, however, glad they were satisfied with the Directors’ manage- 
ment; bnt he could assure the shareholders that even a directorship 
of the British Gas Company was not always a bed of roses. They had, 
on many occasions, very difficult questions to decide, and very anxious 
moments. They had one at the present time at the Potteries Station, 
where mining operations had damaged their works. But the Directors 
were always doing the best they could for the Company, and, in so 
doing, they were at the same time doing the best for themselves. 

Mr. Corset WoopALL, in moving a vote of thanks to the Secretary 
and other officers, said there was very little to add to what one had to 
Say over and over again with regard to them. The officers were all 

‘conducting the Company’s affairs with the same intelligence and 
energy that the Board had always been accustomed to associate with 
them, The Chairman had referred to the episode at the Potteries. He 
(Mr. Woodall) happened to visit these works the previous day. He 
found the Engineer face to face with a very serious condition of things, 
and meeting it with just the energy and at the same time the self- 
possession that were looked for in a capable and able engineer. 

Mr. R. S. Garpiner had pleasure in seconding the motion, because 
he knew how thoroughly the vote was deserved. 

The motion having been unanimously carried, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
responded on behalf of himself and his official colleagues. 


<n 
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SAN PAULO GAS COMPANY. 





Results of Good Commercial Policy—General Manager's Views. 


The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held last Tues- 
day, at Winchester House, E.C.—Mr. D. M. Fox in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. G. H. Rogers) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts were 
taken as read. 

The CuairMaN said the past year had been an uneventful one; and 
in proposing the adoption of the report and statement of accounts, he 
had nothing exceptional to call attention to, other than to point to the 
continued increasing prosperity of the business. In reviewing the 
accounts, and taking the balance-sheet first, the only figure to which 
he need direct notice was the expenditure during the year of £25,160 
on capital account. Of this sum, £7300 was spent on additional land, 
which it was necessary to acquire for extending the works, {6000 on 
new mains, £3700 on lamps and meters, and the balance of {8000 on 
manufacturing plant. The gas produced having been 35 million cubic 
feet in excess of the previous year, the addition to capital was only 
equal to £720 per million cubic feet. Considering that in San Paulo 
plant cost twice as much as in England, owing to freight and high 
tariff duties, this outlay was exceedingly reasonable. Turning to the 
expenditure side of the revenue account, under the heading of ‘ manu- 
facture of gas,’’ coal had cost £12,213 more than last year, of which 
£4824 corresponded to 2542 tons more coal carbonized, and £7389 to 
the higher cost of coal, caused almost entirely by the great advance in 
maritime freights. Repairs and maintenance showed an increase of 
£3000, due to the Directors’ determination to keep the property 
in a high state of efficiency. Under ‘distribution of gas,’’ renewals 





of mains and services exhibited a decrease of £2400; but an additional 
£400 had been expended on house fittings. Regarding receipts, it 
would be seen that gas-rentals had produced an extra £11,000; while 
residual products had realized £2700 more than the previous year— 
the net result of the year’s working being a profit of £28,791, or £1000 
less than for the previous year—a decrease which was more than 
accounted for by the high rate of maritime freights on coal. Had 
these freights remained the same as during the previous year (1905), the 
profits would have exceeded £35,000, or £5000 more than in 1905. 
The total quantity of gas consumed was 2664 million cubic feet ; being 
an increase of 114 per cent. on the previous year. The increase in the 
public lighting was 5 per cent.; and in the private lighting and stoves, 
15 per cent. If he went back to 1901—the last year the Company 
worked under the old contract, when gas was charged at 170 reis per 
cubic metre—the sale of gas to private consumers last year showed the 
striking increase of 79 per cent. Much of the increase was due to the 
development of the use of gas for cooking, heating,and motors. Last 
year showed an increase in this department of 28 per cent. over the pre- 
ceding year. The previous year residuals returned 73 per cent. of the 
cost of coal; but last year, although the sale of both coke and tar was 
good, they returned only 61 per cent.—the reduction being due to the 
greatly increased cost of coal caused by the excessive amount paid for 
freights. The public lighting continued to steadily increase. Some 
295 additional lamps were erected during the year; bringing the total 
number up to 4552. The Company had on order at the present time a 
further 160. Considerable attention was paid to the public lighting of 
San Paulo. The lamps were fitted with incandescent burners maintained 
in the highest state of efficiency. The private lighting was equally satisfac- 
factory ; the increase in the number of consumers being 689—bringing 
the total up to 8595. Comparing again with 1901 the last year of the 
old contract—the number of meters fixed was 4936 ; consequently the 
private consumers had increased by 74 per cent. The Company had 
established show-rooms, with a special department for the sale of fit- 
tings and the maintenance of incandescent burners, stoves, &c., with 
the most satisfactory results, both directly as a source of profit on the 
sales, but indirectly as tending to popularize the use of gas. It was a 
matter of congratulation that the recent issue of the remaining deben- 
tures authorized was a complete success, having been subscribed, almost 
exclusively, by the shareholders. There was no underwriting or com- 
mission of any kind paid, though the state of the market was anything 
but favourable. Speaking generally, the year under review had been 
one of astonishing prosperity for the State and City of San Paulo. The 
enormous record coffee crop had stimulated business generally in San 
Paulo and Santos, and throughout the State. Great improvements 
were being carried out by the City Municipality ; and building opera- 
tions had continued with increased activity. Another notable event of 
the year had been the ‘‘ fixation” of exchange at 15d. per milreis, at 
which rate, or a little over, exchange had remained remarkably steady 
ever since. This‘‘ fixation ” no doubt had been beneficial to the coffee 
planters—the most important industry in San Paulo—and the rate and 
the steadiness of exchange suited their own Company perfectly. To 
the year’s profit of £28,791 had to be added the balance brought for- 
ward of £3671—making the total amount available £32,452. From 
this bad to be deducted the interest on the debentures, interest on the 
bank loan, provision for the redemption of the debentures, and depre- 
ciation of the Company’s investments—making together a total of 
£5362, and leaving a disposable balance of £27,099. The interim divi- 
cend absorbed £7500; and the Directors now advised the addition of 
£3000 to the reserve fund, and the payment ofa final dividend of 5 per 
cent., after which the balance remaining to be carried forward would be 
£4099. The Directors recognized that the satisfactory position of the 
Company, the popularity of gas, and the increase in the business gener- 
ally was greatly due to the energy and attention displayed by their excel- 
lent staff, and especially Mr. Gray, the Company’s General Manager. 
The Company were fortunate in having in Mr. Gray a man whose 
whole heart was in his work, who was esteemed by everyone in San 
Paulo, and who had known how to secure and preserve excellent rela- 
tions with the public authorities, and with the public generally. Mr. 
Gray, he was glad to say, was with them that day—being home on his 
well-earned holiday. 

Mr. ArtHur F. Puitiips seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously agreed to. 

Moved by the CuarrMAN and seconded by Mr. A. M‘Kerrow, a final 
dividend of 5 per cent. free of income-tax (making 8 per cent. for the 
year) was declared. 

The retiring Directors (Mr. John Barker and Major H. N. Webb) 
were re-elected, as were the Auditors (Messrs. Cash, Stone, and Co.). 

Mr. Epwarp Crarke said he thought the shareholders had not fuily 
recognized the value of their directorate as they ought to have done in 
the past. Since rgo1, the business and responsibilities of the Company 
had greatly increased. It might not be generally known that, in their 
Articles of Association, the fees of the Directors were fixed; and the 
maximum was now f1000. He therefore desired to move that a special 
honorarium of £250, in addition to the sum authorized by the Articles 
of Association, be offered to the Board on this occasion. He hoped 
that the prosperity of the Company would continue, and that the 
shareholders would have an opportunity, at some future time, of alter- 
ing the Articles in this particular regard. 

Mr. W. S. PartRIDGE seconded the motion, Mr. F. W. Cuurcu cordi- 
ally supported, and it was unanimously carried. 

The Cuatrman, on behalf of himself and his colleagues, made due 
acknowledgment of this voluntary recognition of the services of the 
Board. Proceeding, he moved a vote of thanks to the officers, who, 
he said, were very effectively represented that day by Mr. Gray. 

Mr. CLarkE seconded the motion, which was cordially passed. 

Mr. Gray said it was a very great privilege for him to be present on 
this occasion. He had to thank the Directors and the shareholders for 
the kind references that had been made to their services on former 
occasions. The debt of gratitude was greatly enhanced by the kind 
expressions the Chairman had used, and by the vote of thanks accorded 
by the shareholders. The few remarks he had to make, he weuld 
rather speak not as their Manager in San Paulo, but as a share- 
holder with a not inconsiderab!e interest in the Company, and also as 
being in an exceptional position to form an opinion with regard to the 
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Company. The Company was formerly what might be styled a rich 
monopoly without a policy. To-day it had a definite policy, and was 
well to the front in the adoption of progressive measures. The service of 
the Company was generally acknowledged in San Paulo to be the most 
satisfactory possible. The Company was to-day popular, and trusted 
both by the State Government and by the public. The number of 
consumers was rapidly increasing—inconveniently so on occasions; 
and this was undoubtedly due to the popular price of gas (the price 
being far below any other in South America), and the popularity of the 
service. In fact, the consumption of gas within the last few years 
had, in the teeth of keen opposition, about doubled. No efforts and no 
reasonable expense were spared by the Company to assist the con- 
sumer to obtain the best results possible from the gas consumed. The 
dividends were also satisfactory. Lastly, a few yearsago the Company 
was in imminent peril of extinction by competition of the keenest 
nature. To-day the Company stood in no such danger. So long as 
the policy carried out in San Paulo was more or less on present lines, 
he believed they were in no danger whatsoever with regard to the 
interests they had in this strong Company. 

A similar compliment was paid to the Chairman and Directors ; and 
the proceedings terminated. 


_— 


OTTOMAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 





Carbonizing Turkish Coal. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last Tues- 
day, at the London Offices, No. 9, Queen Street Place, E.C.—Mr. 
STEPHENSON R. Ciarke in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. Thomas Guyatt) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts were 
taken as read 

The CHAIRMAN expressed the regret of Colonel James Le Geyt 
Daniell that he was unable to be present to preside at the meeting. 
He (Mr. Clarke) was sure the proprietors would share the regret of 
the Board that their Chairman was not present, more particularly as 
his absence was on account of ill-health. Proceeding, he said the 
shareholders would have noticed that the accounts for the past half 
year showed an increase in revenue of £2282; the greater portion of 
this (£1540) being due to an increase from private consumers. In 
order to cope with this increase in business, they had had to incur con- 
siderable additional outlay ; there being a tendency in Smyrna, as in 
every large town, for the wealthier classes to live farther away from the 
commercial centre of the town. Ina. order to reach the residential 
quarters, and maintain the pressure in outlying districts, larger mains 
had to be laid. This development, though very satisfactory, was also 
a source of considerable expense ; and what had been done was the com- 
mencement of probably a large outlay. Therefore, to ensure that the 
money might be expended to the greatest advantage, the Directorsdecided 
it would be best that the ground should be surveyed by an Engineer of 
great experience; and, as the shareholders would have learned from 
the report, the Board were pleased to say they had had the good fortune 
to secure the services of Mr. A. F. Phillips. While on this subject, he 
might mention that Mr. Phillips had just returned from Smyrna, and 
had given a very favourable report on their property, and on the 
prospects of the undertaking. In this appointment, the Directors only 
desired to assist their Resident Engineer (Mr. John Gandon), whose 
exertions on behalf of the Company were well recognized and highly 
appreciated by the Directors. It was very essential when spending 
money, that every care should be taken that it should not require to 
be spent twice over through any oversight in the first instance. The 
shareholders would be interested in hearing that during the past year, 
the Company had used a considerable quantity of Turkish coal, with 
good result; something like one-fifth of the coal carbonized having 
been obtained from this source. Arrangements had been made to de- 
rive half the supply from the same source during the twelve months 
from July 1, with the result that it was hoped that, during the next 
fifteen months, their average outlay per ton of coal would be little 
different from last year. 

Mr. H. W. AnprEws seconded the motion. 

Mr. Epwarp Crark inquired what the debenture redemption fund 
was invested in, the amount the Directors were thinking of spending 
in developments, and also whether the gasholder accommodation was 
sufficient having regard to the greater distribution. 

The CuarrMan replied that the debenture redemption fund was in- 
vested in debentures that came into the market, and which the Directors 
bought. As to the second question, this half year, he supposed the 
cost of main-laying would be something like £2700. He thought the 
gasholder accommodation would be sufficient to go on with for, he 
hoped, about two years. 

Mr. HuGueEs remarked that twelve months ago the Chairman stated 
that, when the coal duty was abolished, it was anticipated it would 
save the Company about {600 a year. Was this being experienced ? 
He also asked if the Company would get a continuous supply from the 
Turkish mines? 

The CuairMan answered that the abolition of the coal duty occurred 
last November ; but in place of the duty, they had had a rise in the 
price of Durham coal. On the other hand, they were situated close 
to mines that were being developed in Turkey; and arrangements 
had been made to obtain a large portion of their supplies from them. 
He hoped they would get a continuous supply from there in future if 
all went well. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Proposed by the Cuarrman and seconded by Mr. A. M. Pappon, 
a dividend for the half year ended Dec. 31, 1906, at the rate of 7 per 
cent. per annum on the preference shares, less income-tax, and at the 
rate of 7 per cent. per annum on the ordinary shares, tax free, was 
declared. 

The retiring Directors (Colonel Daniell and Mr. H. W. Andrews) 
were unanimously re-elected, on the motion of the CuarrMAN, seconded 
by Mr. Pappon ; and the Auditors (Mr. T. H. Cooke and Mr, A. W. 





Cooper) were also re-appointed, on the motion of Mr. W. T. CLARKE, 
seconded by Mr. Daun. 

A hearty vote of thanks having been passed to the Chairman and 
Directors, 

The CuairMaN responded, and then moved a cordial vote of thanks 
to Mr. Gandon and Mr. Guyatt, and to their staffs. Referring to the 
work in Smyrna, he said the English staff there was very small ; anda 
great deal of responsibility devolved upon one or two. In Mr. Gandon, 
they had a gentleman who not only did their engineering work excel- 
lently, but he also had to deal with much diplomatic work; and he did 
it with considerable ability. 

Mr. Pappown, in seconding, said the Directors all felt what the Chair- 
man had said regarding Mr. Gandon. He had had many troubles to 
face in the past ; and he had met them well. Mr. Guyatt, too, being 
removed so far from the seat of operations, had a large amount of diffi- 
culty with which to contend. They must also now consider that Mr. 
Arthur F, Phillips was one of their staff. If there was anything in the 
proceedings that day about which they could particularly congratulate 
themselves, it was that Mr. Phillips was now permanently, he hoped, 
associated with the future practical policy of the Company. They 
would thus have the ripest experience that could be obtained by any 
Gas Company. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Guyatt acknowledged the vote on behalf of himself and Mr. 
Gandon, and their respective staffs. 


~~ 
nical 


GAS, WATER, AND GENERAL INVESTMENT TRUST. 





The report which was presented at the annual meeting last Tuesday 
of the Gas, Water, and General Investment Trust stated that the net 


revenue for the twelve months to Jan. 28, after making provision for 
interest on debenture stock and all expenses, amounted to £10,672, to 
which had to be added the balance of £13,229 brought forward from the 
previous accounts, giving a total of £23,991. The reduction in net 
revenue was attributable to the default of the United Railway and 
Trading Company, Limited, in the interest on its debentures and loans, 
owing to the failure of the Louisiana sugar crop, and to the increased 
amount paid by the Trust asinterest on loans, consequent on the dear- 
ness of money during the year. An interim dividend was paid for the 
half year to July 28 at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum on the pre- 
ferred stock, amounting to £7182; and the Directors recommended 
the appropriation of a further similar amount to the payment of a 
dividend at the same rate on the preferred stock for the second six 
months. In order to provide for this without trenching on the carry 
forward, it was proposed to transfer from the reserve account for the 
equalization of dividends the sum of £3691; leaving a balance of 
£13,229 to be carried forward to the next accounts. 

The adoption of the report and accounts was moved by the Chair- 
man of the Company (Mr. J. B. Braithwaite), who pointed out that the 
chief change in the balance-sheet was due to the sale of the Trust’s 
holding in the Utah Light and Railway Company, which caused the 
investments to stand at £713,452, instead of £915,576, and, on the 
other hand, cash on deposit at short notice at £180,000, cash at call 
in New York at £27,937, and cash at bankers at £10,578, as against 
a total amount of cash the previous year of {6912. The other im- 
portant change in the balance-sheet was the increase in the suspense 
account for adjustment of securities, which stood at £320,795, against 
£261,627. This was also principally due to the circumstances con- 
nected with the realization of their Utah Light and Railway holding. 
Turning to the revenue account, it would be seen there was a revenue 
of £37,006, as compared with £38,753; but they had had to make 
provision for contingencies of £3220, which was the reason why it 
was necessary to draw on the dividends equalization account to the 
extent of £3691, so as to make the carry-forward the same as last year 
—{13,229. Owing to thecontinuous shrinkage in the value of securities 
throughout the whole of the twelve months, the valuation of their 
quoted securities was not quite so satisfactory on the present occasion. 
Compared with the previous year there was a depreciation of about 
£27,000. In the unquoted securities, however, there was an apprecia- 
tion of £8186. With regard to the sale of their holding in the Utah 
Light and Railway Company, the Board had looked to this investment 
to give substantial aid both in increasing the revenue and in improving 
the capital account. Year by year they had seen the earnings of this 
property grow; and when two years ago they amalgamated the 
electric tramways of Salt Lake City with the lighting undertakings, 
they believed their difficulties were over, and that all they would 
have to do in future would be to collect increased dividends. Up 
to September last, the earnings of the combined system showed an 
amount available for dividend not very far short of double that of the 
previous year; and it was therefore with very great disappointment 
that the Directors suddenly found that Mr. E. H. Harriman (of Union 
Pacific fame) had purchased enough of the Company’s stock to give 
him a controlling interest. The Trust had a large amount of money 
invested in the concern; and so long as the control was in their own 
hands and those of the friends with whom they had been working, 
it was all right. When, however, they learnt what had been done, he 
(the Chairman) thought it best to go to New York and see Mr. Harri- 
man, who expressed a preference for having the business in his control 
alone, so that he might work it on his own lines. This being the case, 
he felt the only course to adopt in the interests of the shareholders was 
to endeavour to get Mr. Harriman to buy them out entirely. He was 
met in a very reasonable manner; and finally, after nearly a fortnight’s 
negotiations, an arrangement was come to by which the Trust disposed 
of their holding of bonds and stock at a price which he (the Chairman) 
thought perhaps on the whole was a fair one for Mr. Harriman to give, 
though if they had been able to retain their interest they would in two 
or three years have received the full 8 per cent. on the preferred stock. 
The Directors had reinvested the money received from this sale on 
terms which would yield a good rate of interest; but the disappointment 
was great at having to sell the property at less than tke price at which 
it stood in the books, Though this added substantially to the suspense 
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account for the adjustment of securities, they must hope that the money 
received—which was close upon a quarter-of-2-million sterling—would 
prove remunerative in a new direction. With regard to the City of 
Wellington Electric Light and Power Company, the Directors had 
again had to contend with the desire of people to seize hold of a good 
thing. The Trust had been receiving handsome dividends from the 
undertaking for the last few years; but now the Municipality had set 
their hearts on buying them out. One of the Directors (Mr. H. E. 
Salt) had been to New Zealand and negotiated a contract for the sale 
of the concern; and this had since been confirmed by the ratepayers. 
There was therefore no doubt that the scheme would be carried out; 
and as from July 31 next the property would pass into the control of 
the City of Wellington. In this case, the price realized would show 
some profit on the figure at which the securities stood in their books; 
and the transaction would give them a considerable further amount of 
cash, which would enable them to pay off the whole of theirloans. It 
ought to be possible to make the money earn as much here; though 
there would no doubt be difficulty in getting as good a return as they 
had been having from this Company. The payment would be made 
in 4 per cent. bonds of the city. 

The report was adopted after a lengthy discussion, in the course of 
which numerous shareholders somewhat severely criticized the Trust’s 
affairs. It was urged in several quarters that alist should be published 
of securities held by the Trust which would bring the concern into line 
with most of the other similar companies. It was also contended that 
the very object of forming trust companies was that the money should 
be spread over as many securities as possible, so that if trouble came 
to any one of them it would not be serious. The investment of not 
more than £5000 or £10,000 in any one concern was advocated. 

Replying to the discussion, the Chairman said they were within a 
very short distance of being able to publish a list of securities held. 
When they had the large investments to which he had referred, it was 
unwise to do so; but now they had disposed of the Utah and Welling- 
ton concerns, this objection had been removed, and next year such a 
list as had been asked for would be published. The Board hoped to 
pull through without doing anything in the way of writing-down the 
capital. They certainly had not at the present time any scheme of the 
kind in mind. 


<i 
all 


GAS SUPPLY IN THE COLONIES. 





In the “ JournaL ” for the 5th ult. (p. 633), we reported the proceed- 
ings at the half-yearly meetings of the two principal Colonial Gas Com- 
panies—the Australian, of Sydney, and the Metropolitan, of Melbourne. 
Some of the smaller undertakings have been noticed, and a few further 


reports have since come to hand from which we extract the following 
particulars. 


The Wellington (N.Z.) Gas Company, Limited, had a revenue in the 
twelve months ending Dec. 31 last of £66,156, and the balance brought 
forward (£11,656) raised this amount to £77,812. The manufac- 
ture and distribution of gas, with the management charges, came to 
£47,367; asum of £10,000 was placed to the works extension reserve, 
bringing it up to £25,000; the interim dividend amounted to £6229; 
and the balance of £14,216 was available for the payment of the final 
dividend, which the Directors recommended should be the same as the 
interim—viz., ros. and 5s. per share on the fully and partly paid shares 
respectively. There was a considerable increase in the consumption 
of gas last year ; and the rapid expansion of the Company’s business 
has necessitated the provision of additional storage. A new holder will 
consequently have to be erected, and other extensions of plant car- 
ried out, in the immediate future. In the twelve months covered by 
the report, a sum of £5249 was expended out of revenue on the repair 
and maintenance of plant; 6 miles of new mains were laid; and 825 
new services were fixed. 

In the past year, the Napier Gas Company (another New Zealand 
undertaking) received £16,852 from the supply of gas, and £5602 from 
the sale of coke, tar, &c. The total revenue (including a carry-forward 
of £290) was £23,185. After paying an interim dividend amounting to 
£3249 in June, and meeting all charges, there was at the close of the 
year asum of £4725 available for distribution ; and a further dividend 
amounting to £3708 has been paid, leaving a balance of f1017. The 
increase in the Company’s business both in Napier and in the neigh- 
bouring town of Hastings, was well maintained last year, necessitating 
considerable outlay for new mains and services. 

The Brisbane Gas Company had a revenue of £23,630 from the sale 
of gas, &c., in the six months ending Dec. 31 last; and the amount 
standing to the credit of the profit and loss account at the close of the 
year, including the outstanding balance, was £12,599. Payment of a 
dividend of 5 per cent. took £8000; the tax upon it came to £400; and 
the balance is carried forward. 


<i 
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ANTWERP WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 





History of a Political Agitation. 


The report which was presented by the Directors at the annual 
meeting of the Antwerp Water-Works Company last Wednesday, was 
of a very satisfactory character. The income from all sources for the 
twelve months to Dec. 31 amounted to £67,399, as compared with 
£61,280 for 1905; and after deducting working expenses, the cost of 
laying on services, and London expenses, there was a balance left of 

45,018. To this sum was added the undivided balance of £6073 

rought forward from the previous accounts, and interest on invest- 
ments £395, making a total credit of £51,486. Against this had been 
charged debenture interest and income-tax for 1906, the contribution to 
the reserve account of 5 per cent. on net profits (as provided by the 
Articles), the interim dividend of £12,000 (at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum), the transfer to the sinking fund for redemption of debentures 
of £1900, and for that of the share capital of £6250, and the Directors’ 





extra remuneration of £1484. The sum of {22,826 was then left, out 
of which the Directors recommended that the amount brought forward 
from the previous year ({6072) be transferred to reserve account, that a 
balance dividend for the six months to Dec. 31 be paid at the rate of 
9 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax (absorbing £13,500, and 
making a total dividend of 8} per cent. for the year), and that the 
balance of £3253 be carried forward. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chairman 
(Mr. Easton Devonshire) said he thought the Directors might con- 
gratulate both themselves and the shareholders on the excellent position 
of the Company. The gross increase of revenue from water-rentals, as 
compared with the previous year, amounted to £6075, or nearly 11 per 
cent. on the rentals of 1905. This increase was made up as follows: 
Town supply, £5; general supply, £1896; meter supply, £3116; and 
shipping supply, £1058. Thisconstituted a record in the history of the 
undertaking, and was to a large extent to be attributed to the dry 
weather, which specially affected the quantity of water sold by meter ; 
and this meter increase must therefore not be relied upon as a basis for 
future calculations. It was, however, very satisfactory to have added 
nearly {1900 to the income from domestic supply consumers (who 
increased by 1171 in number), and over £1000 from shipping, in which 
there had been a great falling off in 1904 owing to bad trade, from which 
the Port of Antwerp had now recovered. The increase in the cost of 
maintenance and repairs, pumping and engine charges, and salaries 
and wages, amounted to £1381. The greater part of this increase was 
in pumping and engine charges, and was accounted for by the fact that 
the new pumping-station at Luythagen was running throughout the 
whole twelve months. The Waelhem station sent the water at low 
pressure to the reservoir at Luythagen, from which it was forced into 
the town mains by the high-lift pumps. There was therefore a double 
pumping, which, of course, cost more than pumping direct from Wael- 
hem into the city ; but he was satisfied that, bearing in mind the large 
additional capital outlay that would otherwise have been required 
to increase the storage and filtering plant at Waelhem and provide 
an additional main—which was the alternative to the scheme carried 
out—there was no cause to grumble at the larger annual expendi- 
ture in coal and wages which was attributable to the Luythagen 
works. As part of the scheme of pumping by relay which had been 
adopted, it was necessary to increase the pumping power at Waelhem 
so as to correspond with that at Luythagen, and to provide sufficient 
power at both stations to supply, if necessary, the whole population at 
the rate of 150 litres per head, asstipulated in the concession. He con- 
gratulated the Consulting Engineer (Mr. T. P. Wilson) upon thesuccess- 
ful design and execution of the scheme. On capital account £2360 had 
been spent on completing the Luythagen engines and buildings, and for 
part of the work of increasing the delivery of the Waelhem engines. 
The city had the option of buying the Company out in 1911; and the 
price they would have to pay wasa large one. It was, of course, impos- 
sible to say what they would do ; but the advocates of municipal trading 
seemed to be in a majority inthe Council. The total quantity of water 
pumped during last year was 4,389,791 cubic metres, of which approxi- 
mately one-half was used for city purposes, trade, and shipping. The 
average number of persons supplied was 115,948, so that the consump- 
tion per head of population was 103°7 litres (or 23 gallons) for all pur- 
poses, or 50 litres (11 gallons) for domestic supply only. He was 
pleased to say that the damage caused to the Waelham works by the 
floods, to which reference was made twelve months ago, had amounted 
to only £235, instead of the £600 or £700 originally anticipated. The 
results attained in working were such as their Manager (Mr. Ad. Kemna) 
might well be proud of ; and the Board were also mindful of the ser- 
vices of the Secretary (Mr. J. M. Hamilton). In conclusion, he re- 
ferred to a lawsuit of some importance which had been hanging over 
their heads for some four years, and which was at last fixed for hearing 
by the Tribunal de Commerce of Antwerp, as the preliminary stage in 
the proceedings. In the opinion of the Directors, he said, there was 
no reason to be alarmed at the action taken. Three citizens of Ant- 
werp, not one of them a customer of the Company, but belonging, as 
he understood, to the political party who were in opposition to the 
present City Administration, had used their constitutional right to put 
themselves in the place of the elected representatives of the city, who 
had not thought fit to move in the matter, and to claim that, as one 
point under the terms of the concession, the Company should have laid 
all connections to houses at their own cost, and not have charged the 
cost of them to consumers, as they had done for the past 25 years. 

Subsequently, a lengthy explanation of the circumstances surround- 
ing the lawsuit to which the Chairman had referred was given by Mr. 
Kemna. He said that hitherto all questions that had been raised be- 
tween the town and the Company had been settled in a mutually 
satisfactory manner, which had tended to render the relations between 
the parties still more friendly. Of course, there was at Antwerp a 
political opposition, who had on several occasions made, in an elec- 
toral campaign, a “ platform ’' of the Company, and ‘‘ trampled upon 
them ;” but this was not of much importance. Some time back, how- 
ever, two persons succeeded in creating a movement, which was started, 
not by the opponents, but by the political friends of the present authori- 
ties of the city. Of course, they wanted to have the benefit of popu- 
larity by finding fault with the water supply. It was always easy to 
obtain a certain popularity by telling people they would have some- 
thing given them for nothing, or that they would have to pay less 
than they ought to pay. They wanted this popularity; and it 
was therefore necessary for them to cry louder than the opposition. 
The authorities had a very plain course open to them, for they 
were convinced that the Company had not exceeded their rights ; 
but notwithstanding this, they had said in an official report that the 
Company were wrong to charge the consumers with the cost of con- 
nections between the mains and services. He (Mr. Kemna) was told 
not to attach any value to this official statement, and was assured that 
the town would continue to pay, as they had always done before, for 
connections made for the supply of public buildings. In fact, the very 
day the report to which he had referred was issued, the town asked for 
a connection—for which they expressed their willingness to pay. It 
was sad to see people of high social and moral standing being so influ- 
enced by political considerations as to say what they knew was not the 
real state of things; and they had done this in order to secure the 
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support of a number of people whose influence they had probably over- 
rated. When the report appeared, there was naturally an outcry; and 
people asked why the town had so long allowed the Company to exceed 
their rights. There the matter would have rested, but for a very 
clever move on the part of the political opposition. Three men 
had taken action on the strength of the statement of the town; but 
not one of them ever was a customer of the Company. So that out 
of 16,000 or 17,000 contracts, the opponents were not able to find 
three persons willing to risk a lawsuit against the Company, with 
the attendant risk of having their contracts cancelled. It was abso- 
lutely only a political move. The town lawyer after full considera- 
tion of the whole matter, had reported that the Company had not ex- 
ceeded their rights, but had kept well within them; but the town 
had abstained for communicating the contents of this document, as 
they should have done, to the three men concerned before they went to 
law. He (Mr. Kemna), however, had instructed his lawyer to take 
steps to compel the publication of the document. The Company were 
acting honestly by their customers; and if it pleased the Court to 
order that the Company should pay for the connections, contracts 
would be cancelled, and the consumers would be charged at a higher 
rate for water so as to cover the outlay. 

The report was adopted ; and the retiring Directors (Mr. Easton 
Devonshire and Mr. W. H. Blaber) and the Auditors (Messrs, Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths, and Co.) were re-elected. 





LANCASTER GAS UNDERTAKING. 


Mr. Charles Armitage’s Long Service. 
At the Monthly Meeting of the Lancaster Town Council last Wednes- 
day, the gas undertaking and its Engineer and Manager (Mr. Charles 
Armitage) claimed a considerable amount of attention. 


In moving the confirmation of the minutes of the Gas Committee, 
Alderman Helme said the special interest in the statement he had to 
make centred in the accounts for the past year, and the anticipation of 
those for the year about to commence. The Committee were glad to 
be able to report a steady and satisfactory increase of business. A year 
ago they estimated a surplus of £2926; but they were able to point to 
a realized surplus of £3614. In addition to handing over £2000 to the 
relief of the rates, they had supplied £1650 worth of gas free, so that 
they had directly relieved the rates to the extent. of £3650. The net 
profits had been £5264, out of which they had been able to transfer 
£1640 to the reserve fund, which stood at £10,942 at the beginning of 
the year. They spent £3500 out of this fund to provide the new 
mechanical coke-conveyor. With what it was now proposed to put to 
the reserve fund, it would stand at £9407. In estimating the expen- 
diture for the coming year, the Committee were unable to pin them- 
selves to definite figures, because of the considerable advance in the 
price of coal. It was impossible to tell at what price they would be able 
to place contracts from July next for twelve months. It was stated 
that coal had advanced 2s. 5d. to 3s. per ton; but the Committee had 
not yet tested the figures. They required 21,000 tons of coal a year; 
and if the advance was anything like the price he had mentioned, it 
would make a serious difference. In framing the estimates, they had 
had to be careful to explain that the figures could not be altogether 
relied on, in consequence of the state of the coal market. They had 


been accustomed to a steady increase in the consumption of gas; and 
during the year they had exceeded the estimate of consumption by £556. 
They had reduced the price to the prepayment meter consumers. For 
the coming year it was estimated that the sales of gas would amount 
to £18,835; and if they had to pay more for coal, there might also be 
an advance in the price of coke and other residuals. They might not 
be able to hand over £2000 as a contribution to the borough fund as 
estimated ; but the Finance Committee could rely upon the Gas Com- 
mittee endeavouring to maintain the figure. 

Continuing, Alderman Helme pointed out that the Gas Engineer 
and Manager, Mr. Charles Armitage, had completed 25 years’ service 
with the Corporation. He said the town was fortunate in having 
capable and devoted men at the head of the various departments. 
The Committee recommended that the Council mark the occasion by 
presenting Mr. Armitage with 100 guineas. When Mr. Armitage 
became Manager, the amount of gas made was 56 million cubic 
feet ; but now it had increased to 200 million cubic feet. The price 
had been reduced from 4s. 6d. to 2s. 3d. per 1000 feet; and the finan- 
cial position of the undertaking was thoroughly sound and satisfactory. 
The works had been extended and brought up to date; and the public 
might be satisfied that they had the best equipped and most up-to-date 
plant that could be desired. Mr. Armitage was first connected with 
the Leeds Gas-Works, then he was Assistant Gas Manager at Darling- 
ton. In 1873, he became Engineer and Manager at Drigblington; 
and in 1877 he was appointed Gas and Water Engineer at Dewsbury, 
the combined capital of the two undertakings being about £500,000. 
In 1882, he became Gas and Water Engineer at Lancaster; but some 
years later he was relieved of the oversight of the Water Department, 
since which time he had carefully developed the work of the gas under- 
taking. Mr. Armitage wasa man of great ability, and was an example 
to the young men of Lancaster. He had availed himself of every op- 
portunity of increasing his knowledge with a view to direct usefulness. 
He studied chemistry, and had been able to assist the Gas Committee 
to aconsiderable extent. By the improved methods he had introduced 
into the treatment of residual products, he had made a larger sum of 
money for the Corporation than he was paid in salary for a year’s 
work, There was another way in which Mr. Armitage’s ability could 
be tested. Out of a list of 114 towns, Lancaster stood next to the town 
that showed the least cost in the manufacture of gas. The cost at 
Sheffield was 10°39d., and at Lanéaster it was 10°80d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
At Sheffield the cost of coal was 811d. per 1000 cubic feet ; but Lan- 
caster had to pay 1s. 1°80d. The Committee, in the face of these facts, 
were justified in expressing satisfaction with Mr. Armitage’s work and 
the position of the gas undertaking. Economy with efficiency had 
been the secret of the success of the undertaking. LKecognizing this, 
the Committee asked the Council to accept the recommendation that 
Mr. Armitage be handed 100 guineas as a mark of confidence. The 
Committee regarded him as an able, devoted, and faithful servant. 

After some discussion, the minutes were adopted. 


_ 
— 





The Birmingham Gas Committee last week considered and placed 
the contracts for stores for the ensuing twelve months. The tenders 
revealed the fact that prices had advanced in almost every direction. 
The increased prices the Committee had to agree to averaged 20 per 





cent. for brass and copper fittings; but for wrought-iron tubes and 
fittings the average advance was only about 1 per cent. 








GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
Referred to on p. 16. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 

There is a proposal to erect new gas-works in Elgin. Ata meeting 
of the Town Council of that town on Monday, it was reported by the 
Gas Committee that they had engaged Mr. A. Yuill, of Dundee, to 
report upon the matter. Mr. Yuill was in Elgin last Saturday, and 
inspected three sites for gas-works. He has not yet reported; but when 
he does, a special meeting of the Council is to be held to consider his 
recommendations. Gas was introduced into Elgin by a Company 
which was formed in 1830. The Corporation acquired the undertaking 
in 188. The annual make is 33 million cubic feet. 

In the Glasgow Town Council on Thursday, Mr. Alston asked if the 
coke trimmers at the boilers in the Provan and Dawsholm Gas-Works 
worked seventy hours per week, and, if so, would the Gas Committee 
take into consideration the reduction of the hours to fifty-one per week. 
Mr. T. Calderwood, the Convener, said he was not aware that any of 
the gas-works employees worked seventy hours per week, but he would 
make inquiry. Mr. Alston further asked if on certain Sundays men 
worked for eighteen hours, which really accounted for the long week’s 
work. Mr. Calderwood again said he had not the information, but 
would make inquiry. 

William White, a plumber residing in Coatbridge, was brought 
before the Burgh Court in Airdrie on Tuesday, charged with four acts 
of theft—in each case of a few shillings—from prepayment gas-meters 
in the town. White’s method of proceeding was a very daring one. 
He was in the habit of representing to housebolders that he had been 
sent by the Corporation to attend to the gas-meter, and having in that 
way got access to it, he broke open the cash-boxes and abstracted 
their contents. He had been convicted a month before of similar con- 
duct in Coatbridge. On this occasion, he admitted the thefts, and was 
ordered to pay a fine of 4os., or go to prison for thirty days. 

On Friday afternoon last week, the annual inspection of the gas- 
works of the Aberdeen Corporation took place by the members of the 
Town Council. The party first drove to the large gasholder at 
Gallowhill, where everything was found to be in excellent order, and 
where the Engineer (Mr. Samuel Milne) explained the working of the 
governors regulating the supply of gas to the northern district of the 
city. The gas-works were then visited, and there the Convener of the 
Gas Committee (Mr. G. Kemp) became the leader of the party, and 
described the various processes employed. After refreshments had 
been served, Bailie Kendall Burnett proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Kemp for the facilities he had given them for the inspection. Hesaid 
the works were being maintained in excellent order, and everything 
they had seen had been to their entire satisfaction. Mr. Kemp, in the 
course of his acknowledgment, said that during April last they had a 
splendid gas exhibition in Aberdeen, which had had a remarkable effect, 
so far as business was concerned. Since the exhibition, the number of 





gas-fires on hire had risen from 387 to 723—an increase of 336. The 
number of cooking-stoves on hire had gone up, in the same period, 
from 2226 to 2941—being a rise of 715. When they bore in mind that 
it took the Gas Department twenty years to reach the total of 2226, 
while the increase during the past twelve months was 715, they would 
realize how, in this particular aspect, the exhibition had been success- 
ful. In other respects it had also been an exceptional success. They 
could see that, under Mr. Milne, the works were being carried on 
with thoroughness and efficiency. Mr. Milne said the Gas Depart- 
ment was not on its last legs; it had only begun. They were doing 
their best to carry on the work of the department as ifit were a private 
business. On behalf of the staff, he cordially thanked the gentlemen 
who had spoken in appreciative terms of their work. 

The Aberdeen Corporation Gas Committee last Wednesday gave in- 
structions that tenders be invited for the supply of coal and lime for the 
ensuing year. The Gas Analyst reported that he examined the gas at 
the works on March 19, and found it to be of 20°o1-candle power. During 
the month of February, the quantity of gas manufactured amounted to 
73,841,000 cubic feet—an increase of nearly 44 millions over February 
of last year. There was realized during the past month from the sale of 
coke £1158, and from tar and ammoniacal liquor £958. The Manager— 
Mr. S. Milne—reported that the drum of the station meter, which had 
been in use for thirty years, required to be replaced, and he was in- 
structed to have the work done. An application by the Nairn Gas- 
light Company, Limited, desiring the services of the Gas Manager in 
the revaluation of their premises and plant, was granted. 

The work of relaying a portion of the original water-main from Lin- 
trathen to Dundee is nearly completed. The part dealt with is four 
miles in length. The cost of the work has been about £12,500. This 
is the main which gave great trouble for many years, by the frequency 
with which bursts took place in it. 


_ 





Londonderry Gas Company.—The report adopted at the 31st 
ordinary meeting of the Londonderry Gas Company stated that the 
revenue account showed a profit balance of £3966, out of which the 
Directors proposed to pay a dividend of ro per cent. on the old shares, 
and 7 per cent. on the new shares, less income-tax, which would absorb 
£3952, and leave {14 to be carried forward. The Directors regretted 
that the profits would not justify the payment of the dividend free of 
income-tax, asformerly. There had been a fair increase in the quantity 
of gas consumed during the past year—amounting to 24 per cent.— 
notwithstanding competition from other sources. The total increase 
in the number of consumers in 1906 was 295. During the past yeara 
large amount had been expended upon new mains, meters, &c. 
Several portions of the plant had also been renewed, which involved 
considerable outlay ; and more would require to be renewed during the 
current year. In connection with the complimentary votes, it was re- 
marked that Mr. R. J. Skinner, the Secretary and Manager, was carry- 
ing out his duties in a most capable manner. 
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Yet another proof of 


continued confidence. 





IN OPEN COMPETITION 


Messrs. JOHN WRIGHT & CO. 
have just secured the renewal, for 
ANOTHER period of THREE YEARS, of 
the entire GAS STOVE BUSINESS of 


The Cork Gas 


Consumers’ Company. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. LIVERPOOL, March 28. 


There has been a fairly steady market, and last week’s prices have 
been maintained—viz., {11 15s. per ton f.o.b. Hull, £11 17s. 6d. per 
ton f.0.b. Liverpool, and £12 per ton f.0.b. Leith. Demand has, how- 
ever, been mainly for immediate and near delivery. Buyers seem in- 
clined to wait in regard to April delivery; being encouraged in that 
attitude by continued speculative selling in the forward position, at a 
discount on spot prices. The forward position is chiefly in the hands 
of speculators ; but there have been sales by makers at the parity of 
£11 17s. 61. per ton for delivery over summer months. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


This article is firm at 11s. 6d. per cwt. for 95 per cent., and 12s. 
for refined quality. 
Tar Products. Lonpon, March 30. 

There is very little business doing in tar products, no doubt owing 
to the holidays. Pitch seems rather easier. Business has been done 
on the east coast at 25s. in more than one instance for delivery to the 
end of June; while it is reported that Liverpool makers are willing to 
accept 24s., and in Manchester 23s. to 23s. 6d. is possible. The posi- 
tion on the Continent remains unchanged; buyers at present refusing 
to consider business except at figures which are of no interest to 
dealers. Creosote is very firm. London makers prefer not to quote 
just for the present ; while in the Midlands oil is very scarce, and high 
prices are asked. In the North, it is still possible to buy at 2d. to 24d. 
at makers’ works. Benzol, 90 per cent., isquiet. London makers have 
been offered 104d. for delivery to the end of the year ; but they refuse to 
acceptthis price. They are willing to accept 11d., but find business im- 
possible at this figure. Benzol, 50-90 per cent., is in fair demand. 
Manufacturers on the east coast are willing to sell at 11d.; while in 
London business could be done at about 113d. Toluol is scarce,and no 
sales are reported. Solvent naphtha is steady, but without much 
demand except for London qualities, in which, however, business is not 
possible, makers being very well sold. There is no change in the posi- 
tion of anthracene. In carbolic acid, Continental consumers now re- 
fuse to offer more than ts. 8d. f.o.b. on the east coast ; while the limit of 
English consumers is 1s. 74d. at makers’ works. Crystals are un- 
altered, but decidedly quiet. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 14s. to 18s. Pitch, 
London, 25s. 6d. to 25s. gd.; east coast, 25s. to 25s. 6d. ; west coast, 
24s. Benzol, go per cent., rod. to 104d. ; 50-90 per cent., 11d. to 114d. 
Toluol, 1s. 14d. to 1s. 2§d. Crude naphtha, 43d. to 5d.; solvent 
naphtha, ts. 14d. to 1s. 34d. ; heavy naphtha, rs. 2d. to 1s. 4d. Creo- 
sote, London, 2}d. to 2$d.; North, 2d. to 24d. Heavy oils, 23d. to 
2id. Carbolic acid, 60 per cent., 1s. 8d. to 1s. 83d. Naphthalene, 
£5 to £9; salts, 35s. to gos. Anthracene, “A’’ quality, 14d. to 13d. 





Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The market is very quiet indeed, and there does not appear to be 
any hope of higher prices at present. Business has been done in 
Londonat £11 17s. 6d., less 24, for 244 percent. f.a.s., and at £11 12s. 6d. 
upon Beckton terms. In Hull, business could probably be done at 
£11 15s. In Leith, business is reported at {11 18s. gd., but £12 is 
about the ruling value. In Liverpool, the value may be taken as from 
£11 15s. to £11 16s. 3d., though makers report having refused higher 
prices than these for delivery to June. 


— 





Gas for Fazakerley.—Tbe Liverpool Tramways and Electric 
Power and Lighting Committee have resolved to recommend to the 
City Council that an application be made to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to the borrowing of £25,000 for the erection of gas- 
works at Fazakerley; that, pending the completion of the proposed 
works, arrangements be made with the Liverpool United Gas Company 
for a supply of gas in bulk for distribution by the Corporation to con- 
sumers; and that the necessary work of laying mains, &c., and pro- 
viding meters be carried out at an estimated cost of £3000. 


Newark and the Water Supply of Lincoln.—At the last monthly 
meeting of the Newark Urban District Council, a letter was read from 
the Lincoln Corporation asking for a permanent supply of 2 million 
gallons of water daily; and it was decided to write to the Town Clerk 
of Lincoln to the effect that the Newark Corporation could supply 
500,000 gallons a day for a term of years at a price to be agreed upon. 
Mr. Slater asked how it was that only 500,000 gallons could be supplied. 
Mr. Wright replied that their expert said they could not safely offer 
more than this quantity, because the engines were not powerful enough, 
nor was the well deep enough. Mr. Davy said that when they took 
over the water-works they were told the supply was ‘‘ never-ending ; "’ 
but now they found the surplus was only 500,000 gallons. He should 
like to have evidence on the matter. 


New Water Supply for Yeovil.—Yeovil’s new water supply is 
proving an expensive undertaking. Heavy claims for the abstrac- 
tion of water from the River Yeo on the Dorset side of the town have 
been received from landowners, farm tenants, millers, and others ; and 
several claims for compensation are still outstanding—including £1400 
from Lord Sandwich, and £2300 from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Up to the present, claims amounting to about £12,000 have been dis- 
posed of by arbitration; the Umpire’s awards in the several cases 
amounting to about {6000. But before taking up these awards, the 
Corporation have to pay fees of £1500; and the Local Government 
Board are now being asked for permission to borrow a further £20,000 
on the water-works account. As the additional supply has been in 
part obtained in order to meet the demands of the leather dressers of 
the town, who up to about two years ago had their water at less than 
cost price, and who now pay under a sort of sliding-scale, a good deal 
of speculation prevails as to what course the Corporation will adopt, 
in order to meet the great outlay in which the town has been involved. 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Lancashire Coal Trade. 

With the exception of a slight falling off in house coal require- 
ments, the coal trade of the county continues in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Especially in steam coal is the demand really larger than the 
supply. Any colliery with a stock of steam coal can easily dispose of 
it at good prices. The iron trade is also using large quantities of coal. 
Gas coal and cannel are in good request at the recently increased 
prices, which vary according to quality in different localities. One 
colliery company near Manchester, a few days ago, disposed of 4000 
tons of cannel at an advance of about 2s. per ton on last year’s contract 
rates. The average quotations, at the pits, are: Best house qualities 
148. 6d. to 15s. 6d. per ton, secondary 13s. 6d. to 14s. 6d., common 
ros. 6d. to 12s. 6d., burgy 8s. rod. to gs. 6d., best slack 8s. to gs., 
medium 7s. to 8s., low qualities 6s. 6d. to 6s. 9d., and shipping coal 12s. 
to 13S. f.o.b. at Garston. Furnace coke is in strong demand at various 
prices up to 24s. per ton. Superior qualities of coal in many pits are 
selling at more than the average prices given above. At the meeting 
of the Coal Conciliation Board in London on Tuesday last, it was 
resolved to give a further advance of 5 per cent. in wages to the opera- 
tive miners in the federated districts of England and North Wales from 
the first making-up day in May next. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


There has been more activity in the Northern coal trade—partly 
because the steam colliers have arrived more rapidly, and partly be- 
cause there is some preparation for the holiday period. In steam 
coals, best Northumbrians are steady at 15s. per tonf.o.b. For second- 
class steams, the demand is rather fuller, and from 13s. to 13s. 6d. is the 
current price. Steam smalls are rather more scarce; and the price is 
now relatively high at about 8s. 9d. to 9s. Thecollieries have worked 
well; but there is now interruption of working. In the gas coal trade, 
the demand for home consumption is less; but there are some increases 
in theexport. Prices are, for occasional cargoes of Durham gas coals, 
from 12s. to 13s. 3d. per ton f.0.b., according to the quality. As to the 
large London contracts, it may be said that very little has yet been done ; 
the ideas as to the prices showing great difference between sellers and 
buyers. It seems, however, to be probable that in the course of a week 
or so some compromise will have been come to. In the coke market, 
the quotations are irregular; but gas coke is steady, with prices 
varying from about 14s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Gas coke is now 
in smaller production; and the consumption seems to be full. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


Trade remains unchanged—there being a demand which is quite 
equal to the output, and every prospect of this state of things continu- 
ing. The prices quoted are: Ell 12s. to 13s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 
Glasgow, splint 13s. to 13s. 3d., and steam 11s. 9d. to 12s. The ship- 
ments for the week amounted to 252,468 tons—an increase of 2443 tons 





upon the preceding week, but a decrease of 26,098 tons upon the same 
week of last year. For the year to date, the total shipments have been 
2,854,094 tons—an increase of 148,399 tons over the corresponding 
period of 1906, 


— 
oe 


Fires in the Metropolitan Area. 


The annual report of the Chief Officer of the London Fire Brigade 
(Captain J. de Courcy Hamilton) shows that of the 3843 fires which 
occurred in the Metropolis in the twelve months ending Dec. 31 last 
105 were due to electricity and 405 due to gas lighting and heating. 
The former were divided as follows: Electricians at work, 1; work- 
men severing electric cable, 1 ; workman’s tool coming into contact with 
electric cable, 1; defective electric circuit, 100; overheat of electric 
lamp, 1; overheat of electric light, 1. Fires due to gas were caused 
as follows: Swinging gas-brackets, 23; overheating of gas-engines, 2; 
escapes of gas, 112; explosions of gas 5; gas-fitters at work, 9; gas- 
light, 13; gas lighting, 10; curtains or window blinds coming in con- 
tact with gaslight, 102; goods coming into contact with gaslight, 15; 
linen and matting coming into contact with gaslight, 2; overheating of 
gaslight, 17; seeking for an escape of gas with a light, 22; gas-stoves, 
30; clothes and curtains coming into contact with gas-stoves, 21; over- 
heating of gas-stoves, 24; portable gas-stoves, 6; overheating of port- 
able gas-stoves, 2. There were 332 more fires in the twelve months 
under review than in the preceding year ; and among the causes which 
the Chief Officer ascribes for this was defective electric circuits, which 
caused 100 fires last year, against 70 the preceding twelve months. 





Birmingham Gas-Fitting Trade.—Speaking at a recent meeting 
of the Gas-Fitters’ Trade Association of Birmingham, Mr. Middleton 
referred to the necessity for combination among gas-fitters, in order to 
protect their interests as artisans. The Chairman (Mr. S. Watts) sug- 
gested that the time was opportune for the Gas Department to give 
certificates to properly qualified gasfitters, which, he thought, would 
prevent the trade being invaded by unskilled workmen. 


Filtration of New York Water.—The cost of the slow filtration of 
water through sand as compared with mechanical filters in the borough 
of Brooklyn, New York City, seems to indicate that the slow sand 
plants have the advantage in economy of operation. According to the 
recent report of Mr. I. M. De Varona, Chief Engineer of the Depart- 
ment of Water Supply, Gas, and Electricity of New York, the two 
slow sand plants of the Brooklyn works filtered during 1905, 416,783,400 
and 1,075,331,440 gallons of water at a cost of 11s. and gs. per 
million gallons respectively ; while the two mechanical filters during 
the same period delivered 1,435,509,460 and 694,611,415 gallons, at 
costs of 26s. and 38s. per million gallons. In the case of each of the 
mechanical filters, the cost of operation represents about half the total 
cost, and the interest and sinking fund about one-third; the remainder 
of the cost being charged to inspection, laboratory, and repairs. 
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New Water-Works for Middlewich.—The Delamere Water-Works 
of the Middlewich Urban District Council were formally opened on 
the 23rd ult. For several years the town has suffered extreme incon- 
venience because of the shortness of its supply of water, which in the 
last two summers was delivered in carts. The scheme which the Local 
Government Board sanctioned was estimated to cost*£14,322. There 
are two boreholes, capable of yielding 400,000 gallons in 24 hours, 
which is about double the present requirements. 

Sales of Stocks and Shares.—In response to an invitation for 
tenders for 400 ‘‘B"’ shares of £5 each in the Pinner Gas Com- 
pany, applications for many more were received. The above-named 
oumber were allotted at an average of rather less than £7 9s. each. Last 
Wednesday, some consolidated ordinary stock of the Gloucester Gas 
Company was sold, by instructions of executors, at from £117 to 
£118 per {100 of stock. Messrs. Lee and Farr recently offered for 
sale, by order of executors, 17 shares in the Slough Gas and Coke 
Company and the Windsor Royal Gaslight and Coke Company. Four 
new ordinary fully-paid {10 shares in the first-named Company, 
ranking for a standard dividend of 7 per cent. per annum, subject to 
the sliding-scale (the last dividend having been at the rate of £8 Is. per 
cent. per annum), were first offered in two lots, and they realized 
£17 5s.each. Six original £20 fully-paid ro per cent. shares in the 
Windsor Company were next put up, and each of them went at £43. 
Seven new fully-paid 7 per cent. £20 shares in the Company were 
offered in three lots, and reached the satisfactory price of £31 apiece. 





We learn that the Thaxted Gas-Works have been purchased from 
Mr. R. Fish, of East Cowes, by Mr. Karl Church, who took possession 
on the 25th ult. 


Messrs. Biggs, Wall, and Co. have secured contracts for their 
improved sulphate of ammonia plants from the Ventnor Gas Company 
and the Wells (Somerset) Gas Company. 


The Westminster Guardians have decided to instal incandescent 
lights in place of flat-flame burners throughout their establishments. 
It is estimated that through this a saving will be effected of £70 per 
annum in the lighting bill. 

Tne United Chemical Works, Limited, have taken a space 
measuring 1000 square feet at the Irish International Exhibition, Dublin, 
where they will be showing the whole process of the manufacture of 
“Tno” incandescent mantles. 


The National Automatic Light Controller (Sparks’ Patent) Com- 
pany, Limited, has been registered with a capital of £2500, in £1 shares, 
to acquire, develop, manufacture, and put on the market H. & E. Sparks’ 
invention for automatically controlling public lamps. 


We learn that the Carron Company have been successful in securing 
the contract for supplying the whole of the catering departments at the 
forthcoming Irish International Exhibition to be held in Dublin with 
their “Carron” gas, steam, and coal cooking apparatus. 


After a somewhat long debate at the last meeting of the Salford 
Borough Council, a resolution was passed, by 14 votes to 9, instructing 
the Gas Committee to consider the advisability of retailing coal and 
coke, or either of them, direct to the residents of the borough. 


The Limerick Corporation have placed an order with Messrs. 
Robert Dempster and Sons, Limited, of Elland, for an overhead oxide 
floor, superstructure, and roof, together with elevator and conveyor, 
to go over four purifiers, 30 ft. by 20 ft., and 5 feet deep, erected by the 
firm in 1905. 

A lecture on ‘‘The History and Bye-Products of Coal” was 
delivered last Thursday evening by Mr. Matt. Dunn, the Assistant- 
Manager of the Stockton-on-Tees Gas- Works, before the Friend Lodge 
(No. 3000) of the I.0.G.T., in the Friends’ Schoolroom, Stockton. 
The lecture was illustrated by experiments in gas making and tar dis- 
tillation, and the exhibition of specimens of various bye-products. 


We learn that Messrs. Glenfield and Kennedy have obtained a 
contract for the machinery for the new water supply for the Poole Cor- 
poration. It consists of two 106 B.H.P. gas-engines, with suction gas- 
omen pe plant, each engine driving one set of pumps of the single- 

rrel double-acting concertina type, and one set of three-throw hori- 
zontal ram-pumps. The plant is in duplicate; each set to be capable 
of raising 600 gallons of water per minute against a head of 385 feet. 


The report of Sir William Arrol and Co., Limited, shows that the 
gross profit for the year 1996, including £8475 brought from the pre- 
vious year, interest, and transfer fees, amounted to £47,653. After 
deducting income-tax on profits, preference dividend, &c., there 
remains £35,903. The Directors recommend its allocation as follows : 
Depreciation, £6051; reserve fund, £2103; fund for equalizing divi- 
dends, £3000; dividend accrued on preference shares to Dec, 31, 1906, 
£1687; dividend of £10 percent. on ordinary shares, £15,000; balance 
to be carried forward, £8060. The renewals and repairs carried out 
during the year have all been charged against the revenue account 
as formerly. Further additions to workshops and plant were made 
during the year without increasing the capital. The works are now 
fully employed ; and the Directors hope for a continuation of the same 
conditions throughout this year. 


‘Factory water supplies for fire protection are notorious trouble 
breeders,” says ‘‘ Engineering Record;'’ “for the insurance people 
oppose metering them, and water department officials have learned 
by bitter experience that mains intended solely for fire protection are 
subjected to strangely continuous draughts, only explicable on the 
ground that water is taken from them regularly for other purposes than 
that intended. The subject was under consideration a long time at 
Battle Creek (Mich.), where a new schedule of rates drawn up by the 
City Engineer (Mr. W. W. Brigden) was at last adopted, substantially 
in these terms: All users of water requiring large-size pipes for fire 
protection and other special purposes are required to pay a minimum 
annual rate for the use of water on the premises as follows: 8-inch 
Pipe, $400 ; 6-inch pipe, $200;.4-inch pipe, $100; 3-inch pipe, $75; 
2-inch pipe, $50; 14-inch pipe, $35; and 1-inch pipe, $20. Where 
there is more than one large pipe on the same premises, there is to be 
an additional half-rate for each additional one.” 
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The Havant Gas Company have come to an arrangement with the 
District Council to supply the gas for driving the engines required for 


the new drainage works at 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, as against 4s. 
charged to private consumers. 
The Directors of the River Plate Gas Company, Limited, recom- 
mend a final dividend for the year ended Dec. 31 last of 10s. per share, . , 
tax free, making 8 per cent. for the year. They place £20,000 to the . 
reserve fund (raising it to £165,000), £5000 to a plant renewal fund, 


and £2000 to the old-age and pension fund. 

At their last month’s meeting, the Gravesend Cops -~ 
cussed at some length a proposal to carry their electric light cables 
to Northfleet at an estimated cost of £4000. The scheme was sharply Cc O i L ET E 
criticized by Alderman Berkowitz, who declared that the Corporation 
were asked to spend practically £10,000 uponit. This statement was 


supported by Mr. Schultz, who said they were to have the supply of 
32 lamps in Northfleet, for which the Corporation would receive £118 ; 


and they had to pay £350 to get it. Eventually the proposal was 
referred back to the Electric Committee. 

At the fifth ordinary general meeting of the New Inverted Incan- 
descent Gas-Lamp Company, Limited, last Wednesday, the Directors 


reported that the net trading profit for the past year, after allowing 
for depreciation and all trade charges, was £10,550. After making 
certain adjustments, the balance of profit was £9159; and this, added 


to £12,854 brought forward, made £22,013 available for distribution. 

Out of this, a sum of £2000 was written off the patent account; and 

from the balance a dividend at the rate of 5 percent., free of income- 

tax, was declared, and £16,049 was carried forward. é 
Leaking water-mains in Vicksburg (Miss.) must be repaired within 


two days of the beginning of the leakage, or the owner of the water- 
works or the manager is subject to a heavy penalty. At present the 
works are owned by a private company, and the manager was recently 
convicted of violating the ordinance by allowing prolonged leakage from 
a main at a point where the street in which it is laid is crossed by a 
railroad. The case was appealed to the Mississippi Supreme Court, 
but decided against the manager; the Court ruling that the ordinance 
was a justifiable police regulation for the purpose of keeping the streets 
in proper condition. 

Presiding at the general meeting of the Sutherland Meter Com- 
pany, Limited, Mr. J. F, Wright congratulated the shareholders upon 
the satisfactory state of affairs. The report, which was adopted, 
showed that the profit for the past year, together with the balance 
brought forward from previous accounts, amounted to £9770; and 
after deducting the interim dividend on the preference shares paid last 
August, there remained at disposal the sum of £8782. It was decided 
to pay a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for the half year 
on the preference shares, less income-tax, and one of 2s. on the ordi- 


nary shares, free of income-tax. This would leave £3631 to be carried 
forward. 





The seventeenth ordinary general meeting of Stewarts and Lloyds 
was held last Wednesday, when a report was presented and approved 
which showed a profit of £147,525, and recommended, in addition 
to a final dividend of 11 per cent., making ro per cent. for the year, 
the appropriation of £25,000 to reserve, and the carrying forward 
of £61,571. The Chairman (Mr. J. G. Stewart) announced. that Mr. 
Wilson, who had since 1900 been Managing-Director in charge of the 
steel and iron manufacturing department, had been advised that, owing 
to the state of his health, it would not be wise for him to undertake 
this large responsibility any longer. He had, however, expressed his 
willingness to remain a member of the Board. Mr. G. A. Mitchell 
had been appointed a Director; and he would undertake the duties 
which had in the past been so well fulfilled by Mr. Wilson. The 
works of the Company had been fully employed during the year; and 


the sales, both of steel material and tubes, had been a record over all 
previous years. 


The Directors of Bruce Peebles and Co., Limited, will report, at 
the meeting of shareholders to be held on Thursday, that the net 
trading profit for the year ending Dec. 31 last, after providing for 
depreciation and all necessary charges in connection with the manage- 
ment of the business, amounts to £45,993. Deducting Directors’ and 
Managing-Directors’ remuneration and Auditors’ fees, interest on 
debentures, and income-tax, there is a balance of £38,343, to which 
falls to be added the sum brought forward; making the total amount 
to be dealt with £45,615. After providing dividends on the preference 
shares, the Directors recommend the placing of £3834 to the preference 
shareholders’ special reserve fund, the payment of a dividend at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the ordinary shares, the writing off the 
balance of expenses in connection with the issue of shares and deben- 
tures in 1905, and the whole of the expenses of the issue of shares in 
1903 (together £7335), transferring to general reserve account £12,000, 
and carrying forward £6772. In order to cope with the expansion of 


the Company’s business, it is proposed to increase the borrowing ; 
powers by £100,000. 


In the report presented at the seventh annual meeting of the Davis 

Gas-Stove Company, Limited, last Wednesday, the Directors stated 
that the net profit for the year was £7898, and the addition of the 
amount brought forward (£6482) made £14,380. After deduction of 
the preference dividend of 54 per cent. and the interim dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum on the ordinary shares, there was left a 
balance of £8146. The Directors proposed to pay a further dividend 
on the ordinary shares at the same rate as the interim dividend, which 
would leave a balance of £5177 to be carried forward. The Chairman 
(Mr. Henry J. Davis) moved the adoption of the report, and said the 
smaller amount of profit made last year, compared with 1905, was due 
_— to ae = Be prices of raw materials; but an important 
actor was the demand for a cheaper kind of cooking-stove suitable for 
use with prepayment meters. randy tuechading: of the old foundry PARKINSON AND W. & B. COWAN, LTD. 
at Luton and the partial closing of the one at Falkirk had affected the Parki B J 

_— yee ae eid had 4g valuable property in their new foundry (Parkinson Branch), 
at Luton, which would soon be in a condition to turn out excellent work, F R 
and a reserve fund of £30,000 to draw upon to maintain the dividend. Cottage Lane, Oty: Rend, ne 
The report was adopted, and the dividend recommended was declared. LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. 
Mr. Cyril G, Davis was appointed an additional Director. 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Situations Vacant. 


DrauGutsMaN. Ashmore, Benson, Pease, and Co, 
Retort SETTERS. Portsmouth Gas-Works. 
DRAUGHTSMAN. West's Gas Improvement Company. 
Boy ror ENGINEER'S LONDON OFFICE. No. 4752. 


Gas-Works for Sale. 


ARNSIDE Gas-Works, &c. By Auction. April 10. 
SwansEA VALLEY (YSTALYFERA), Dr, Newton, 
Mumbles, 


Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), for Sale. 


CONDENSER. Paisley Gas Department. 

Hyprautic Main, ConpEensEerR, &c. Barrhead Gas- 
Works, 

Station METER AND WASHER-SCRUBBER. 
Gas-Works. 


Chester 


Stocks and Shares. 


Barnet Gas AND WaTER Company. April 9. 
Croypon Gas Company. April 9. 

Hornsey Gas Company. April 9. 

ItForp Gas Company. April 23. 

NortH Mippiesex Gas Company. April 8, 
RepuHILtt Gas Company. April 9. 

SouTHEND WaTER Company. April 23. 
SoutH Essex Water Company. April 9. 
West Ham Gas Company. April 9. 


TENDERS FOR 
Benzol, Light Oil, and Naphtha. 


BRIDGEWATER COLLIERIES. Tenders by April 22. 
Wican Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 15. 


Carbon. 
IsLe oF THANET GAs Company. Tenders by April 4. 


Coal and Cannel. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAs CoMMISSIONERS. Ten- 
ders by April 8. 
Limerick Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 8. 


General Stores, Oils, Paint, Lead Pipe, Brass 
and Copper Tubes, Fittings, &c. 
EDINBURGH AND LEITH GaAs CoMMISSIONERS. Ten- 
ders by April 8. 
Wican Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 15. 


Implements (Iron and Steel) and Castings. 
EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAs COMMISSIONERS, Ten- 
ders by April 8. 
Meters. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAs CoMMISSIONERS. Ten- 
ders by April 8, 








Oil for Gas Making. 
EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAs CoMMISSIONERS. Ten- 
ders by April 8. 
Pipes, &c. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAs CoMMISSIONERS. Ten: 
ders by April 8. 

RoTHWELL Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 13, 

Wican Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 15. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 
Broapstairs Gas Company. Tenders by April ro. 


Sulphuric Acid. 


Wican GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 15. 


Tar and Liquor. 
Wican Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 15. 


Tar Extractor (Pelouze and Audouin). 
BviacksurN Gas DEPARTMENT. Plans by April 5, 
Tenders by April 10, 


Washer-Scrubbers. 


BLacksuRN GAs DEPARTMENT. Plans by April 5. 
Tenders by April 10, 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof oy good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 

Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


TERMS OF 





SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in advance. 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) : £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Water Kinea, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.’ Telephone: P.O. 157la Central. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


(SELLS OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE, 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PatMerston HovseE, 
Otp Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 





WINKELMANN’S 


‘€"70LCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. * Volcanism, London.” 


AR AND LIQUOR WANTED. 
Best Prices paid. 
Dent AND Co., 
Ouse Chemical Works, SELBy. 


ROTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 
Offices : Commercial Buildings, LEEDs. 
Correspondence invited. 


AZINE—A radical Solvent and Pre- 


ventative of Naphthalene deposits, and the 
Automatic cleaning of Mains and Services. 

It is also used for the Enrichment of Gas, and has 
an illuminating value double that of 90 per cent. 
Benzol. 

Supplied by C. Bourne, West Moor Chemical Works, 
KILLINGWoRTH, or through his Agent, F. J. NicoL, 
Pilgrim Street Chambers, NEWcasTLE-oN-TYNE. 

Telegrams: ‘* Doric,’’ Newcastle-on-Tyne, National 
Telephone No. 2497. 


OHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 

facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 

of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate of Am- 

monia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate of 

Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 

has now been used for upwards of 50 Years. References 
given to Gas Companies. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We guarantee promptness, with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 
JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WORKS 
Botton. 
Telegrams: Sarurators, Botton. Telephone 0848. 




















J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
54 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 

WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 254 Oldham, and 2412 HOP, London. 
Telegrams :— 

*“Brappock, OLDHAM,” and ** MeTRIQUE, LonpDon.” 





BENZOL 


AND 


((ARSURINE FOR GAS ENRICHING. 





ALSO 


THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 





For Prices, &c., apply to 
THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT CO., LTD., 
7, BisHopsGATE STREET WITHOUT, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘*Carburine, London.” 





RISTOL RECORDING GAUGES 
AND THERMOMETERS. 


J. W. & C. J. PHILLIPS, 23, Contzcz Hut, 
Lonpon, E.C., and 7, Park Square, LEEDs. 





SULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 
suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Chemical Manufacturers. 

Works : BrrmincHam, LEEDS, WAKEFIELD, and SUNDER- 

LAND. 


PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 


PUBLICATIONS, ‘MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; ‘*‘ TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; ‘DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,’ 64.; 
“SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 

MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 and 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: ‘‘ Patent London.’”’ Telephone: No. 243 Holborn. 


“NUGEPE” GAS PLANT CEMENT. 

OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 
LOWER MOSS LANE, 
MANCHESTER, 8.W. 

For all Joints in connection with Oil-Gas Plant 

and Sulphate Plant, 

For all Gas Joints, 

For all Tar Joints. 

For all Ammonia Joints. 











OXIDE OF IRON. 
(NATURAL.) 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 


BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 
BALE & CHURCH, 


5, CrookeED Lane, Lonpon, E.C, 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


G PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


SPENCER, CHAPMAN, & MESSEL, LTD. 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp. 


36, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SiLvERTOWN. 
Telegrams : ‘* HypRocHLoRIc, Lonpon.” 
Telephone: 341, AVENUE. 


AS TAR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BrrmincHam, Guiascow, LEEps, LIVERPOOL, 
WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND. 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore. 
Gives no Back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market, 
Can be Exchanged for Spent Oxide. 
Reap Houusvay AND Sons, Ltp., HUDDERSFIELD. 


(j45 PLANT for Sale—I can always offer 


NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS APPARATUS, 
including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Exhausters, 
Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Tanks, 
Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COMPLETE 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before 
ordering elsewhere. 

J. F, Buakevey, Gas Engineer, Thornhill, Dewsbury, 


INCREASE YOUR MAKE. 
END for Particulars of the “RAPID” 


Carburettor. Why be short of Gas when you can 
stretch the make from 1000 to 2000 cubic feet per ton, 
without any difficulty? 

Biees, Watt, & Co., 18, Cross Street, Finsbury 
Pavement, Lonpon. 


FIRTH BLAKELEY AND C0., Gas 

« Engineers, Thornhill, Dewsbury, have purchased 
the bulk and the selected Patterns at Mr. Geo. Bower’s 
Works, St. Neots, and arein a position to Supply Plant 
of Mr. Bower’s design, and, in fact, New Gas Plant of 
every description. Some small Coal-Testing Plants 
practically ready for delivery. Inspection of Stock 




















solicited, and inquiries for New Plant of all kinds 
invited, 


pa ee 








